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Eastern and Western—in poetic technique and attitude.” 
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@ What goes on behind the educational 
color bar in Virginia 


Virginia 


EPEND on the South to 
[) hold to an old tradition. 

For more than half a cen- 
tury “separate but equal” has been 
its ringing answer to any question 
of how white and Negro people 
ought to live together. But separat- 
ing whites and Negroes has only 
deepened the hatreds on both sides. 
And the tragic history of southern 
race-relations is full of the bitter 
antithesis of Negroes struggling for 
equality and whites struggling to 
keep it from them. 

If, for many southerners, this is no 
argument against the maintenance of 
the policy, the cost (the simple dol- 
lars and cents of building duplicate 
schools and hospitals and bus-station 
waiting rooms) might be calculated 
to wear down southern resolution. 

Southern stalwarts falter but re- 
group themselves. Southern white 
lawyers, educators, and _ politicians 
now talk in terms of “separate but 
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Schools: 
A Study in Frustration 


By Marvin Caplan 


substantially equal” facilities for 
white and Negro citizens. Beyond 
that they do not mean to budge. 


Today one of the clearest battle- 
fields upon which the fate of the doc- 
trine is being decided is the southern 
public school. For southern Negroes 
have grown tired of having the 
worst schools in an area notorious 
for its bad schools. They are de- 
manding for their children an edu- 
cation at least the equal of that given 
white children. 

In Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Texas, Georgia, and Ar- 
kansas, Negro parents have begun 
to sue for decent schools. And all 
of these suits make it plain that 
while white school boards and sup- 
erintendents have been careful to 
keep the schools separate, they have 
been so little concerned about equal- 
ity that Negro schools customarily 
lag twenty to twenty-five years be- 
hind the white ones. 


Suddenly, “separate but equal” 


has become a trap. Alarmed white 
southerners find that both the laws 
of this country and the laws of their 
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own states agree with the plaintiffs: 
for the “equal” part of the doctrine 
is quite as important as the “separ- 
ate.” An even more terrifying legal 
possibility exists. The courts could 
rule, with Chief Justice Hughes’ de- 
cision in the Gaines case as pre- 
cedent, that “equal” comes first and 
that laws separating the races are 
only admissible where both groups 
start off with equal privileges. As 
a result, one of the great stirs in 
the South these days is the rush of 
southern school officials to bring 
their Negro schools up to par with 
the white schools of the community 
before their theories can be tested 
in the federal courts. 


SUITS ASTONISHED 


It all seems to have happened so 
quickly that white communities still 
greet these suits with astonishment. 
“They were shocked when we 
brought our suit,” said a Negro at- 
torney in Durham, N. C. “They 
thought we were such good friends.” 
To the white southerner, who has 
always told the rest of the country 
that “we know how to get along 
with our Negroes,” it is bewilder- 
ing to discover that so many of his 
colored friends have been harbor- 
ing bitter grievances. 

Still the old tradition is cher- 
ished. If you examine the school 
suits in Virginia, where such suits 
were first undertaken and where they 
have had the most notable successes, 
you begin to appreciate the dogged, 
self-consuming attachment too many 
white southerners have to their split, 
two-colored world. 

Most white Virginians find it hard 
to believe that Negroes in their com- 
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munity would undertake a court ac- 
tion, unless somebody coaxed them 
into it. 

“It’s that NAACP,” a _ county 
school secretary said, with a rural 
southerner’s scandalized horror of 
“outside influences.” “They come 
down here into the county and stir 
the Negroes up. Tell them: ‘See what 
the white folks have in their schools? 
You ought to have that in your 
school, too.’ ” 

Actually the NAACP stirs up 
Negro communities the way a handy 
baseball bat incites an angry man. 
Southern Negroes have long been 
conscious of the cast-off nature of 
their schools. What the NAACP has 
done, through its local chapters and 
through its legal staff, has been to 
provide its members with a weapon 
that they can use to fight for their 
children’s rights. 

WHITE SCHOOL OFFICIALS 

If anything arouses a Negro par- 
ent it is his daily experiences with 
white school officials. If he lives in 
Lynchburg, Va., for instance, he 
knows that until the NAACP an- 
nounced its equalization suit, the 
school board was planning a new 
$4 million white high school, whose 
landscaping alone, at $300,000, 
would cost more than the combined 
value of all the colored schools in 
the city. If he lives in Pulaski coun- 
ty, he realizes that though he may 
live in the very shadow of a white 
high-school, his child cannot attend 
it but must, instead, travel 60 miles 
a day going to and from an inferior 
Negro school in the neighboring 
county. Or if he lives in a county 
that provides Negro secondary edu- 
cation in a “Training School,” the 
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chances are that his child will be 
unable to prepare for either an 
academic or a commercial career. 
By the decision of white school of- 
ficials, an NAACP attorneys says, 
training schools have two simple 
purposes: “To train the boys in 
agriculture, so they can work on the 
white man’s farm; and to teach the 
girls home economics, so they can 
drudge in the white folks’ kitchens.” 


PLAINTIFFS AVAILABLE 


When Negro parents find that 
delegations and letters to their 
school authorities bring them no 
redress, they are ready for some- 
thing more drastic. At a mass meet- 
ing of their NAACP branch or PTA 
(the Virginia NAACP does not re- 
quire that one of its branches start 
proceedings) they vote to have 
someone come down to see if they 
have the basis for a suit. By the 
time the NAACP investigators and 
members of the NAACP legal staff 
arrive, the community has thorough- 
ly bestirred itself. 

There is never a lack of children 
and parents to act as plaintiffs. 

The first survey of the white and 
Negro schools in an area is conduc- 
ted by W. Lester Banks, executive 
secretary of the state conference of 
the NAACP, and some member of 
the Richmond law firm of Hill, Mar- 
tin and Robinson. The three lawyers 
have handled or have associated 
themselves with all the school suits 
brought in Virginia. They have as- 
sisted in suits in Georgia and the 
Carolinas and have had more ex- 
perience with  school-equalization 
cases than any other lawyers in the 
South. 
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Once this first examination shows 
in what respects the Negro schools 
are inferior, formal petition is made 
to the local school board, asking it 
to stop discriminating. While the 
school board studies the petition, 
and either refuses to act or insists 
it cannot, the survey of the schools 
goes on in increasing detail. 

Although all the schools in a divi- 
sion may figure in the suit, the case 
usually centers around the high 
schools. The differences there are 
generally more numerous and dra- 
matic. Educational experts from 
nearby Negro colleges are called in 
to help compare the schools. For the 
suits are largely based upon such 
comparisons. 

When it becomes clear that a 
board will not act, the suit is filed. 
Briefs lean heavily upon the equal 
protection of the laws guaranteed 
to all people by the 14th Amend- 
ment and by federal statute; the 
briefs also include mention of simi- 
lar guarantees contained in the laws 
of Virginia. 


SEGREGATION INVALID 


Hill, Martin and Robinson go a 
step beyond insisting upon equal 
facilities. They say that “racial seg- 
regation in the schools is invalid 
where opportunities and facilities af- 
forded Negroes are unequal.” 

“But so far,” Robinson explains, 
“no contention has been made in 
a Virginia case that segregation is 
invalid even where equality is af- 
forded. That will come later.” For 
while segregation is nowhere defend- 
ed in these cases and the validity of 
separate schools is not admitted, 
segregation is not attacked head-on. 
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To argue that “segregation in itself 
is discrimination” would bring the 
constitutionality of Virginia’s laws 
into question and shake a southern 
community to the very roots of its 
prejudices. 

Of course, NAACP leaders point 
out, the day may come when the 
suits will make operation of seg- 
regated schools so costly and com- 
plicated that southern communities 
will not be able to afford them. 
Robinson can forsee a day when 
segregation itself will be independent- 
ly attacked. But meanwhile it is 
simpler, and the relief of the situa- 
tion comes more quickly, when the 
lawyers insist upon the immediate 
satisfaction of rights already guar- 
anteed by law and prepare the foun- 
dation for an all-out attack upon 
segregation in the near future. 


PROOF DIFFICULT 


But even arguing within existing 
laws, it is not always easy to prove 
inequality. It might seem a simple 
matter to a person driving around 
Virginia to say when a Negro school 
is inferior to a white one. Usually 
a glance is sufficient. Once you en- 
ter court, though, and begin to de- 
bate what constitutes “equal facil- 
ities” the testimony of the senses 
may not be enough. 

A good example of this is the Ar- 
lington county school case. (See 
“Arlington Arguments,” July 1950, 
Crisis). 

In Arlington county, across the 
Potomac from Washington, about 
300 Negro students attend the Hoff- 
man-Boston school, an educational 
catch-all with a range of grades from 
1 to 12. 


In a recent publication, the Vir- 
ginia State Board of Education has 
estimated that it takes a school with 
a student body of at least 600 to 
make the offering of a varied pro- 
gram feasible. From this observa- 
tion alone it would appear that the 
48 senior-high students at the Hoff- 
man-Boston school could not hope to 
get as good an education as the one 
afforded the 1,837 white students 
who attend the nearby Washington 
& Lee high school. 

When the suit began, Hoffman- 
Boston seemed unequal from every 
point of view. Everything and every- 
one inside the school seemed to be 
doing *“double-duty. The fact that 
Hoffman-Boston high-school students 
could not get at least thirty-seven 
courses offered at Washington & Lee; 
and the fact that their school was 
unaccredited by either state or re- 
gional accreditation bodies also 
seemed to be serious discrimination 
against the students. 

Yet Attorney Lawrence Douglas, 
defending the Arlington county 
schools against the complaints of 
Negro parents and pupils, argued 
that contrary to what the plaintiffs 
charged, a comparison of the schools 
showed many advantages on Hoff- 
man-Boston’s side. Every specific act 
of discrimination was met with the 
sophistical argument that it was in 
reality an advantage. Of the many 
adduced only one need be men- 
tioned. 


SIMPLE CALISTHENICS 
If the children of Hoffman-Boston 


could do little more than simple | 
calisthenics in their gymnasium-audi- | 


torium, at least all the students had 


a chance to exercise. If they had no | 
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real outside playground, they did 
have a fine view of the Army-Navy 
golf course. 

In conclusion, the defense said that 


if Hoffman-Boston did suffer any 


inferiorities they were due to its 
smallness and not to the color of its 
students. Dr. Howard A. Dawson, 
director of rural education for the 
National Educational Association, 
and a witness for the defense, con- 
curred in this when he took the 
stand. He said that while Hoffman- 
Boston was a small school because 


| of the Virginia segregation laws, size, 


and size alone, determined its cur- 
riculum. It was economically imprac- 
tical to teach certain courses in so 
small a school. “That is not discrim- 
ination,” he sagely remarked. “It is 
an incident of classification. 


DECISION EXCEPTIONAL 


Douglas won the case. Judge Al- 
bert V. Bryan, of the U. S. district 
court, ruled that there was no dis- 
crimination because of color and 
that the schools were substantially 
equal in their offerings. 

The case is now being appealed to 
the U. S. Court of Appeals. 

Comforting as this decision may 
have been to worried white educa- 
tors, it is an exceptional one. Ex- 
cept for Arlington, the NAACP has 
won every equalization suit it has 
brought in court, although the num- 
ber of completed cases is small. 

But where suits were won colored 
schools have been so markedly im- 
proved that the NAACP state office 
has had more investigation requests 
than it can handle. Ten cases are at 
present in petition and more than 100 
are in various stages of investigation. 
Brief as the history of these cases 
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may be, it contains two notable 
court decisions and many stories of 
school officials driven by panic into 
subterfuge. 

Of the two court decisions, the 
one that has received the most wide- 
spread attention is the final one in 
the Gloucester case. In this case, 
District Court Judge Sterling Hutche- 
son, who has presided in three of 
the suits and has ruled against the 
school officials each time, ruled that 
Gloucester county was discriminat- 
ing against its Negro children. He 
handed down his decision in April, 
1948. As it became increasingly clear 
to NACP attorneys that the county 
was making almost no attempt to 
improve conditions in the Gloucester 
County Training School, the board 
members were brought back into 
court. On January 13, 1949, Judge 
Hutcheson found the division super- 
intendent and three board members 
in contempt of court, and on May 4 
he fined each of them $250. 

The Danville Bee for January 17, 
1949, observed editorially: 

The decision is of immense import- 
ance. It is the sort of thing, which if 
carried out to its logical conclusion, 
might find nearly all the Virginia jails 
choked with its school boards and su- 
perintendents, because it is well under- 
stood that nowhere in Virginia are col- 
ored school facilities quite up to the 
standards of the white schools, nor 
could the situation be swiftly remedied. 

Although Robinson believes that 
this was the first time a federal court 
ruled against school officials so de- 
cisively in a case of this sort, he 
feels that the decision in the Pulaski 
county case may be more far- 
reaching in its effects upon Vir- 
ginia’s schools. 

Pulaski county has no Negro high 








school. It has never felt it needed 
one, since the county contains little 
more than 100 Negro students of 
high-school age. So Pulaski has been 
sending its Negro students on a long 
bus journey to Christiansburg In- 
dustrial Institute in adjoining Mont- 
gomery county. 


FACILITIES INFERIOR 

The Christiansburg school was be- 
gun by the Friends Freedmen’s As- 
sociation of Philadelphia in the best 
northern tradition of helping Negro 
freemen. It is presently sponsored 
by Pulaski and Montgomery coun- 
ties and by the City of Radford, all 
of which send their Negro students 
there. The school’s facilities are 
plainly inferior to the facilities at the 
three white high schools in Pulaski 
county. 

Yet they were not found so when 
the suit was first heard in the U. S. 
district court before Judge A. W. 
Barksdale. But circuit court Judge 
Armistead M. Dobie, to whose court 
the case was appealed, ruled that 
in “breadth of curriculum,” in gym- 
nasium facilities, in summer school, 
and extra-curricular activities and its 
library, Christiansburg was inferior. 
And the sixty miles a day that 
many of the Negro students had to 
travel by bus was, in Judge Dobie’s 
opinion, an obvious hardship. It gave 
the children “less time for study, 
recreation and play.” 

It is this decision that may yet 
prove a headache for southern edu- 
cators. For Christiansburg Industrial 
Institute is a regional high school. 
And recognizing the inefficiency of 
small schools, the Virginia State 
Board of Education, whose re- 
lationship to the local school admin- 
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istrations is largely advisory, has 
been encouraging consolidated re- 
gional schools. The section of Judge 
Dobie’s judgment which rules out 


long bus rides for a particular group | 


of children was a decision Judge 


Barksdale hesitated to make because | 
he felt it would be “the death-knell | 


schools.” 
knell 


of consolidated 
may be the 


And it | 
for segregated | 


primary or secondary consolidated } 


schools. 


As a southern community dedi- | 
cated to the principle of separate but | 
equal schools, Pulaski county is left | 


with several choices of action, all 
of them forbidding. First, the Pulaski 
school” officials can try to improve 
Christiansburg until it is so marked- 
ly superior to the white schools in 


the county that Negro parents will | 
not object to the inconvenience of a | 
long bus journey for their children. | 


But the plaintiffs have made it clear | 
that they are dead set against this | 


plan. So Pulaski can either scrap 


its three white high schools and build | 


a single regional high for white stu- 
dents that will be as difficult to 


reach as Christiansburg is for Ne- | 


groes; an expensive move and one } 


sure to enrage white parents. 


HORNS OF DILEMMA 
Or it can build a Negro high 


school for the few students it now | 


sends into Montgomery county. But 
this school, of course, would have 
to be the equal of the white high 
schools. 
support 


cation in that school even more, 
placing Montgomery county and the 
City of Radford under threat of 
suits. 
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No one in Pulaski has yet been 
able to figure out a solution to this 
dilemma. Meanwhile, a decision of 
the federal district court of Virginia 
on November 14 “enjoins” Pulaski 
school officials from denying Negro 
children “substantial equality.” 


SPIRITS LOW 

Spirits among Virginia educators 
these days are understandably low. 
For what makes the decisions fright- 
ening is the fact that they are be- 
ing handed down by federal courts 
and flouting them brings you face to 
face with the awful power of the 
federal government. 

“We always go to the federal 
courts,” Martin A. Martin declares 
exuberantly. “Because state judges 
are appointed by the General As- 
sembly for eight years, and you can’t 
buck the Byrd machine in Virginia.” 

But schools officials are in no posi- 
tion to appreciate these reasons. 
They only know that they want to 
keep clear of the federal courts, 
and some of the dodges they have 
used in order to do so have been 
conspicuously bizarre. 

In King George county, for in- 
stance, one of the first counties to 
face a suit, the school officials were 
threatened by a contempt charge 
on the grounds that they had not 
equalized the schools as the court 
had ordered. Without a warning 
word to anyone, the school board 
dropped five courses (chemistry, 
physics, biology, geometry, and 
Algebra II) from the white high- 
school curriculum in order to bring 
its course of study down to the level 
of the one offered in the Negro 
school. A _ bitter cry arose from 
white parents: many children were 
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now unable to complete their col- 
lege preparations. 

The King George county high- 
school PTA called a meeting to pro- 
test this curtailment of subjects. A. 
W. Walker, a board member, told 
the parents that they ought to ac- 
cept the change as a piece of in- 
evitable misfortune. “You can’t do 
anything about sickness; you can’t 
do anything about death; and this 
is almost on an equal plane with 
that.” 

Luckily for the children of King 
George, their parents did not share 
Mr. Walker’s strange fatalism. Up- 
on their heated insistence the 
courses were eventually restored. The 
case was settled before the federal 
axe could fall upon the King George 
county school board. Although it 
is the fourth poorest county in Vir- 
ginia, it floated a $150,000 bond 
issue and built the new Ralph J. 
Bunche high school for Negroes, a 
fine, modern-looking structure whose 
inadequate facilities match, almost 
exactly, the inadequate facilities of 
the King George high school. 


GOAD OF FEAR 

This is one example of how school 
officials act under the goad of fear. 
There are others. Stories of the at- 
tempt to accredit a Negro high 
school in a single day; of outspoken 
Negro teachers and principals who 
were fired or downgraded, or intim- 
idated; of a Negro community whose 
members were asked to sign peti- 
tions repudiating their affiliations 
with the NAACP; of white school- 
board officials who resigned in dis- 
gust and frustration. 

The suits have had some startling 

(Continued on page 61) 
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LEADS WHITE CONGREGATION—The Rev. Roland T. Heacock reads the 

letter, with Mrs. Heacock, from parishioners of the Staffordville Congregational 

church, Staffordville, Conn., asking him to become their pastor. Rev. Heacock 
came out of retirement to accept this post. 
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s the THIS IS THE STAFFORDVILLE Congregational church where the Rev. Roland 
ional T. Heacock, 56-year-old Negro minister, began his duties as pastor on December 
wcock | 3, 1950. Rev. Heacock, educated at Yale, was a chaplain in World War Il. 
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® A sketch of Congresswoman 
Douglas's secretary 


Juanita Terry: 


Congressional Secretary 


By Leon Furgatch 


N a bleak day in December 
() 1947, Los Angeles born 
and educated Juanita Terry 
stepped off a train in Washington, 
D. C., a proud but apprehensive 
young woman. This was Miss Terry’s 
first trip to Capital Hill, and she 
held the honor of being the first 
Negro woman in history to be em- 
ployed as a’secretary to a white con- 
gressional representative. 

But why had the California repre- 
sentative chosen a Negro secretary 
in the first place? Surely not to heap 
honors upon an individual? Repre- 
sentative Helen Gahagan Douglas 
(who was defeated in the last No- 
vember elections by Congressman 
Richard Nixon) felt that since she 
represented the 14th congressional 
district, heavily populated by mi- 
nority groups, that they should have 
representation on her staff. 

During her first term in office 
Mrs. Douglas gave up her plan be- 
cause people advised her that it 
would be taken as a purely political 


LEON FURGATCH lives in Los An- 
geles, California. 
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move and the peculiar segregation 


situatidn in Washington might create } 


problems. ; 


REPEATED WARNINGS 


However, in 1947, the Congress- 
woman disregarded the 
warnings. But the problem was to 
find the right person. Several pros- 
pects were interviewed, but none 
found satisfactory. 


repeated © 





Mrs. Douglas © 
finally got her secretary when Flor- | 


ence Reynolds of the congresswo- | 
man’s Los Angeles office became im- | 


pressed with Miss Terry’s work for | 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue in | 


the same federal building. 


Juanita was hired and sent to | 


Washington to join two other sec- 
retaries in the office. 


As a result of Mrs. Douglas’ deed, | 


a number of white congressmen and 
senators have followed her example 
and hired Negro secretaries. 


And today, any person who hap- } 


cor 
trot 


in 

: she 
} met 
| hea 
pita 
) pris 
) can 


pens to step into the Douglas office | 


on the first floor of the Old House 
Office Building can find this quiet, 
unassuming girl either filing cards. 
taking care of Mrs. Douglas’ private 
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JUANITA TERRY 


Furgatch 


' correspondence, or listening to the 

_ troubles of a fellow Californian. 
Going back to those first few days 

_in Washington, Miss Terry admits 


~ | she was a bit worried about the treat- 


+ ment she would receive. She had 
heard that the city was not hos- 
pitable to Negroes. But to her sur- 
| prise, embarrassing situations seldom 
} came up. 


OFFICE STAFF KIND 
Juanita attributes this lack of 
} trouble to the kindness of Mrs. 
Douglas’ office staff and two Negro 
secretaries, Christine Davis and 
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Louise Dargans, who had done much 
to break down barriers before she 
arrived. 

“These two girls paved the way 
for me,” Juanita acknowledges grate- 
fully. “They showed me the ropes 
and taught me how to avoid the pit- 
falls. They told me where I could 
and couldn’t go as a resident of 
Washington.” 


“DOUBLE TAKES” 


During those first few weeks in 
the Capital, Juanita seldom saw the 
prejudice which she had heard so 
much about. She does remember, 
though, that she noticed some peo- 
ple doing “double takes” after they 
glanced into the office. And others 
who came into the office would 
hesitate before stating their problems 
to her. 

“Our office would also receive 
anonymous telephone calls saying 


that Mrs. Douglas should be 
ashamed of herself for hiring a 
Negro.” 


Despite the courtesy accorded her 
by all Capitol employees, Miss Terry 
occasionally runs into some prob- 
lems. Although she has eaten in the 
Senate dining room, she finds she is 
not yet able to gain admittance to 
the dining room for House em- 
ployees. 

Juanita looks to her boss for the 
settlement of this problem. 

“T don’t think Mrs. Douglas knows 
this yet, but I believe she'll start 
some fireworks as soon as she finds 
out,” Juanita says with a confident 
smile. 

When asked to evaluate Mrs. 
Douglas, Miss Terry answers with 
the same intense feeling voiced by 
countless other admirers of the fight- 
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ing congresswoman from California. 

“The thing that impresses every- 
body who meets her is the utter sin- 
cerity of her convictions. She be- 
lieves in the equality of man. She 
believes that if you are going to have 
a government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people, that the 
most important part of that is gov- 
ernment by the people. And if peo- 
ple don’t participate in government 
they have only themselves to blame 
for its failure to operate in their in- 
terest. 


mo 


HERBERT LEWIS, JR., 
science and English in 
junior high school, South: 


teacher of 
the Linden 
Bend, Ind. 



















“Although I have been employed 
by politicians in the past, it has only 
been since I began work for Helen 
that I really became interested in 
politics, and I see now that politics 
affects everything in our lives. 

“I believe, as Mrs. Douglas be- 
lieves, that more people should be- 
come active in politics, especially 
Negroes. I feel that politics, and the 
law derived through it, is one of the 
most important weapons for leveling 
barriers hindering our rights as hu- 
man beings.” 
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RUBY JARRETT, member of pupil- | 
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SEE THINGS ALIKE—August Seibert (left), of Kentucky, Nell Cochrane, 
Northampton, Mass., first Negro to be elected president of the student council 
at Smith college, and Lt. Oscar Pusey (right), Bronx, N. Y., chat together at 
the Hunter college symposium, “America from my Vantage Point.” Both army 
officers were wounded in Korea and flown from Walter Reed Hospital to New 
York for the symposium, sponsored by the United Negro College Fund. 
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DID YOU KNOW — 


That the Argentine Tango originated among the Negroes of the Rio de 
la Plata? The Argentinean Vicente Rossi traces the history of the dance in 
his book, Negro Achievements (1926). 
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Good News 


Two recent honors have come to Dr. Ralph J. Bunche in addition to 
the Nobel peace prize. From the Legion of Guardsmen he received the 1950 
“Outstanding American” award for “his humanitarian efforts in promoting 
peace.” The award was presented to him by Abe Berliner of Glen Rock, 
N. J. And in December he was elected, along with Pearl S. Buck and Mme. 
Vijaya Pandit, to the advisory board of Roosevelt College. Meanwhile the 
1950 issue of the French magazine Caliban devoted a page to Dr. Bunche’s 
career. 

* * * 


Arthur Dorrington of Canada is the first Negro to enter organized 
hockey in the United States. He was signed up by the Atlantic Seagulls of 
the Eastern Amateur League last November. Although there are three other 
Negroes in organized hockey, they all play in Canadian leagues. 


* * * 


Bill Lucas of Manhattan was one of the first five in the forty-second 
annual Intercollegiate AAAA varsity cross-country championship held at 
Van Cortland Park, New York City. 


* * * 


Richard Tucker, eleven, and Rachel Harris, thirteen, were winners in 
the 1950 Herald Tribune Fresh Air Fund essay contest for the best entry 
from a youngster who went to a Fresh Air Camp last summer. Tucker, 
of Jamaica, N. Y., who went to Tunkhannock, Pa., took first prize for entries 
from youngsters who went to friendly towns. Rachel Harris, of the Bronx, 
N. Y., won second prize for essays entered in the camp division. 


* * * 


The Rev. Roland T. Heacock was the unanimous choice of the church 
officers of the Staffordville Congregational Church, Stafford, Conn., to suc- 
ceed the Rev. Arthur Childs, who recently resigned to take another pastorate. 
The Rev. Heacock is a Negro with a white congregation. 


* * * 


Scovel Richardson, dean of the Lincoln University (Mo.) school of 
law, has been admitted to membership in the American Bar Association. 
Attorney Richardson is the first Negro of Missouri to become a member of 
the ABA. 

* * * 


The talented composer Howard Swanson is the subject of a laudatory 
sketch by Carter Harman in the December 3 issue of The New York Times. 
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@ This interracial art project has struck 
a blow at local discrimination 


Princeton Group Arts 


IVE years ago, before dis- 
kK crimination was outlawed by 
the new state constitution in 
the public schools of New Jersey, a 
small group of Princeton townspeo- 
ple founded Princeton Group Arts. 
Conceived of simply as an art project 
for the whole town, it inevitably 
struck a blow at local discrimination. 
In a small studio on Spring Street 
children and adults, regardless of 
color or creed, could get profes- 
sional instruction in the arts for a 
small fee. There were classes in 
drawing and painting, ceramics, 
sculpture, singing, dancing, and dra- 
matics. The plan was simple enough. 
But it was nothing short of revolu- 
tionary in a university town which, 
though just fifty miles from New 
York, still clings to the economic 
and social patterns of the South. A 
town where, even today, Negroes 
find jobs only as domestic servants, 
janitors, busboys and waiters; where 
Negro housing is overcrowded and 
concentrated, ghetto fashion, in one 
small section of town. 
So it was perhaps only natural that 
the idea of Negro and white chil- 


The author of this article, a Princeton 

resident who is one of the founders of 

Group Arts, prefers to remain anony- 
mous. 
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dren playing and working together 
in Group Arts was viewed with alarm 
by many of the townspeople. It was 
whispered that the founders were 
Communists and __ troublemakers. 
Both charges were false. Foremost 
among the founders were Richard 
Stoddard, a Johnson and Johnson 
executive, and his wife; Minot C. 
Morgan, Jr., then Democratic mayor 
of Princeton; Dr. J. Kendall Wallis, 
a psychiatrist then attached to the 
university; and Mrs. Sadie Dicker- 
son, a teacher. There were also a 
lawyer, a chemist, a public opinion 
researcher and their wives. 

Art, these Princetonians felt, was 
one field in which prejudice against 
race, creed, or color had never held 
much sway. By taking adavantage of 
this fact they hoped to give their 
town a much-needed low priced art 
program and, at the same time, to 
help break down its stubborn tradi- 
tion of discrimination. Supporters at 
the start of the program were few 
but enthusiastic. Yet today, in its 
fifth year of operation, Princeton 
Group Arts is a going concern, wide- 
ly accepted, no longer suspect. 

Of course other steps have been 
taken since to better Princeton’s so- 
cial picture. With the integration of 
the public schools came interracial 
teaching staffs. The local YWCA, 
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formerly split into white and Negro 
groups, was merged; and this year, 
for the first time, a Negro woman, 
Mrs. Dickerson, was elected presi- 
dent of the combined “Y.” 

But it was Group Arts that came 
first and without political pressure or 
animosity helped prepare for these 
changes. Group Arts held interracial 
classes, gave parties and benefits that 
all could attend. It elected a Negro 
director. 


EFFECTS FELT 


And its effect soon began to be 
felt elsewhere in the town. The first 
year, for example, Mrs. Moyne 
Smith was asked to head junior dra- 
matic classes for both Group Arts 
and the Princeton Community Play- 
ers, an all-white amateur group. This 
she refused to do, arguing that it 
would be unnecessary duplication. 
Instead Mrs. Smith asked that both 
groups be incorporated into the 
Players. And so, for the first time, 
the Players opened their membership 
to the entire town, a policy which 
continues. 

Dr. Wallis, who has left the Uni- 
versity for private and clinical prac- 
tise in town, explains the success of 
Group Arts this way: 

We were never a discussion group. 
We just let the program speak for it- 
self. And when others saw that people 
of different races, from different so- 
cial groups, could work creatively to- 
gether, side by side, their criticism and 
their fears were checked. 

According to ex-mayor Morgan, 
now director of the University’s Bu- 
reau of Student Employment, ‘Group 
Arts paved the way for certain families 
to accept the end of segregated 
schools.’ 

“Ten years ago,” Mrs. Dickerson 
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ONE of the little artists at work. 


recalls, “I wouldn’t have thought 
these other changes possible. We 
really seem to have brought about 
better understanding through the 
arts.” 


HAS ARTIST-DIRECTOR 


Of particular importance to the 
success of Group Arts as an artistic 
and interracial experiment has been 
its artist-director, Rex Gorleigh, ac- 
cepted throughout the community as 
an artist of talent and a man of in- 
tegrity. Gorleigh came to Group Arts 
in January 1947, a few months after 
its inception, through the recommen- 
dation of the Cooperative Commun- 
ity Art Program of the Friends Serv- 
ice League. For the three years pre- 
vious, he had been director of the 
South Side Community Art Center 
in Chicago. Born in Penllyn, Pa., 
48 years ago, Gorleigh was orphan- 
ed at fourteen, worked his way 
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through school in Washington, D. C., 
then went to New York to study art. 
In 1934 he joined the WPA Federal 
Art Project, working at Utopia 
Neighborhood House and the Har- 
lem YMCA. 

Already a painter of some note, 
Gorleigh took a year out for study 
in Europe. He worked in Paris and 
Berlin, toured Scandinavia and was 
given a one-man show in Helsinki. 

‘I had a fine time over there,” 
he says now. “I’m still wondering 
why I ever came back.” 

But come back he did. The next 
year he was one of five Negroes 
selected by the Federal Art Project 
to organize art centers, and was sent 
to Greensboro, N. C. Since then his 
life, from Chicago to Princeton, has 
been a combination of painting, 
teaching. and community service. 
Gorleigh and his wife, Estelle, have 
now bought a house in Princeton, 


and he plans to stay here for at least 
the foreseeable future. 

Besides Gorleigh and a part-time 
secretary who also helps with classes, 
there are no paid workers in Group 
Arts. Other instructors and clerical 
help are volunteer. 

Selma Burke, the well-known 
Negro sculptress, comes from New 
Hope, Pa., twice a week to teach 
adult classes. The Rev. Benjamin J. 
Anderson, pastor of the Witherspoon 
St. Presbyterian Church, has a class 
in community folk singing. Mrs. 
Wallis teaches painting. The wife of 
an English teacher at the Univer- 
sity teaches modern dancing. And 
several other talented people give 
regularly of their time to keep the 
project going. 

Fees for the workshops are kept 
down to a bare minimum, and chil- 
dren whose parents can’t afford the 
expense are taken in without charge. 





INTERPRETIVE dance group, a part of the interracial experiment. 
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With these low fees, a number of 
children on scholarships and the 
ever-increasing cost of art supplies, 
Group Arts just barely manages to 
keep its head above water. This 
year again it started with a deficit. 
Voluntary contributions, membership 
fees, and the proceeds of the various 
extra-curricular projects it sponsors 
through the year are Group Arts’ 
only source of funds. 

The biggest of the projects is an 
annual series of film revivals brought 
down from the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York. Last fall’s pro- 
gram, for example, included a 


Charlie Chaplin film, some Mack 
Sennett comedies and Douglas Fair- 


banks’ “Thief of Bagdad.” The films 
are well attended by undergraduates 
and townspeople alike. 

Besides this, Group Arts spon- 
sors several art shows each year 
where work by artists, including 
many who do not work with the 
group, are shown and sold on a 
commission basis. 

But the important thing is not that 
Group Arts has started its fifth year 
with a deficit, or that it does not yet 
have the community support its de- 
serves. The remarkable thing is 
rather that it has survived, and that 
a great many Princetonians con- 
sider it worth their time and effort 
to see that it does not die. 
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HARRISON BOYD of Ferndale, Mich., waits for traffic light in home-made 

midget automobile which he built out of wood and tin. Powered with 4-horse- 

power engine, car gives 90 miles on gallon of gas. BOTTOM: Two-year-old 

Lester Massengill wears crown as grand champion baby of Detroit after winning 

baby contest sponsored by the Detroit Junior Board of Commerce. Choice was 

made on basis of health, beauty, and popularity. At left is child’s Negro father, 
George Massengill; at right, white mother, Claire. 
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Your Polsr’s Whrth 


PORTABLE RADIOS 


Portable radios are often given as gifts, but the recipient may be less 
than pleased if the gift radio turns out to need three or four times as great 
an expenditure for batteries as would another comparable set. Consumer’s 
Union advises you not to select a portable unless you expect it to be used 
at least part of the time where house current is available. Don’t consider just 
the price, but also the battery cost. Be sure the batteries are new when you 
buy the radio. Selection of “Best Buys” was based on overall quality, price, 
and battery cost. 

Consumer Reports lists the following three sets as “Best Buys” for those 
who want a relatively low-cost set which is relatively economical of batteries 
and who do not listen to weak or distant stations Wards Airplane Cat. No.— 
62 A 1161M, $24.95 plus shipping charges; RCA Victor BX-55, $34.90; 
RCA Victor BX-57, $39.90. The Sears Silvertone Cat. No.— 57 ET 226, 
$38.75 plus shipping charges, was a “Best Buy” for receiving weak or distant 
stations. 


ELECTRIC SHAVERS 


Tests of electric shavers by a jury of Consumers Union staff members 
showed that the Remington Contour De Luxe AG, $25.50, and the Sunbeam 
Shavemaster W, $24.50, gave the fastest and closest shaves, though not quite 
as close as a safety razor. The Schick “20,” $24.50, which was found fair in 
speed and closeness of shave produced the least skin irritation. The members 
of CU’s jury were by no means unanimous in their verdicts. The tests con- 
firmed the advice carried in earlier issues of Consumer Reports: Buy a 
shaver from a store that will exchange it or refund your money if it isn’t 
satisfactory after a few days’ use. 

Three less expensive shavers tested earlier by CU are the Norelco 7737, 
$15.50, a-c only; the Sears Craftsman, Cat. No.—9 E 9282, $16.50 plus ship- 
ping; and the Schick Colonel 300, $17.50. The Norelco was rather slow, but 
light, quiet and relatively easy to clean. It shaved to average closeness. The 
Sears was about average, the Schick somewhat below average in performance. 













YOUR DOLLAR’S WORTH is a digest of articles appearing in Consumer Reports 
(the monthly magazine published by Consumers Union, 38 E. First Street, New York 
3, N. Y., and available by individual subscription at $5 a year). Product ratings are 
based on unbiased laboratory tests on samples purchased by Consumers Union in 
the open market. 
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@ If the West wa 


basic difficulty with Asia is its 

poverty. It is almost an axiom 
in the Western world that if the 
Asians are given sufficient food and 
clothing they will, ipso facto, close 
their ears to the blandishments of 
Stalin and the Cominform and hop 
on a bandwagon called “the Ameri- 
can way of life.” 

Both premises are oversimplifica- 
tions. Both are half true; both are 
half false. 

During the past several months I 
have visited with common folk in 
India, Pakistan, Burma, Thailand, 
Indonesia, the Philippines, Borneo, 
Ceylon, Singapore and Malaya. Ex- 
cept in Burma and the Philippines, I 
found that the man in the street was 
much more anti-white than he was 
anti-Japanese. Although the Japanese 
for almost four years occupied these 
countries—and we assumed that Jap- 
anese rule was harsh and brutal— 


[: IS taken for granted that the 


* Reprinted from December 2, 1950, issue 
of America, 70 E. 45th St., New York City, 
by permission of the editor. 


RICHARD L-G. DEVERALL was 

chief of labor education in occupied 

Japan for two years. He has just re- 

turned from an extensive swing around 
the East. 
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’ to save Asia from communism, and if Asians want true 
independence and prosperity, both sides must correct some misconceptions 


The Struggle For Asia’ 


By Richard L-G. Deverall 


the little people that I talked with 
were quite nostalgic about their Jap- 
anese “elder brothers.” Probing the 
thought-pattern, it was soon clear 
that centuries of white domination 
and racism in Asia had left an infi- 
nitely deeper scar than the short-lived 
“liberation” of Hideki Tojo and his 
Imperial Japanese Army. This is 
mentioned because if there is any 
omnipresent thought-pattern charac- 
terizing Asiatics today, it is their 
hatred for the white man. Not hatred 
for any one white man, but hatred 
for the white European in general. 

When you visit Asiatic countries 
still under the colonial rule of Euro- 
pean Powers—Socialist or otherwise 
—you soon discover that the arrog- 
ance of the white colonialists is as 
unpleasant to an American as it is to 
the Asiatic. The American visitor 
identifies the attitude of the colonial- 
ist with racism and the Herrenvolk 
concept. The Asian, unfortunately, 
identifies it with the white man. 
Therefore, while American statesmen 
talk of the great wave of nationalism 
in Asia, they should remember that 
much of the nationalist upsurge is 
caused by discrimination because of 
color. That discrimination, and not 
general national feeling, lies at the 
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bottom of Asiatic nationalism. In 
some countries, the hatred of the 
white man is not as severe as in 
others. But everywhere it is deep, the 
terrible legacy of Portuguese, British, 
French, Dutch and other foreign rule 
throughout Asia. 

Today, any viewing of Asia must 
be through the eyes of Asia. And we 
must view Soviet and British and 
American activities in Asia as a col- 
ored Asian sees them—and not as 
we would in San Francisco or New 
York. 

For the past year or two there has 
been much talk of “saving” Asia 
from communism. We hold one idea, 
to the exclusion of others, that Asia 
groans under a mountain of poverty 
and disease, that because Asia is 
poverty-stricken, billions must be 
poured into that overpopulated con- 
tinent in order to stop the march of 
Soviet imperialism and prevent the 
extension of Soviet colonialism. That 
idea needs correcting. 


ASIA UNDERPOPULATED 


One fact is that Asia—excepting 
India, China and Java—suffers not 
from overpopulation but underpopu- 
lation. In Japan — Japanese propa- 
ganda to the contrary—there is 
ample room in the northern island of 
Hokkaido for 5 million more people. 
In countries such as Burma, Borneo, 
New Guinea, Thailand, Malaya and 
Ceylon, there is ample room for tens 
of millions of new citizens. And, in 
terms of resources, the Asiatic coun- 
tries abound with the raw materials 
which can in the future furnish 
supplies for a highty industrializa- 
tion and enrichment of agriculture 
throughout the continent, raising 
standards of living so as to equal, or 
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surpass, those of Europe. It is well 
to remember, too, that as national 
economies are developed in Asia and 
the raw-material bleeding of the co- 
lonial. era slows down Europe may 
face declining standards of living. 
But that is another, if a related 
problem. 

All the mistaken ideas have not 
come from us, however. The Asi- 
atics, too, must readjust some of 
theirs. During the years of imperial 
rule over such countries as India, 
Indonesia, Indo-China, Burma, etc., 
it was glib assumption of the local 
patriots that, once the white man 
was driven out of the country, the 
Asiati¢s could build up national 
economies, stop exploitation and 
raise the standards of living. When 
the Soviets came to power after the 
October 1917 Revolution, the Soviet- 
inspired Comintern launched a now 
thirty-year-old propaganda against 
imperialism that hammered away on 
this theme. 


ECONOMY IN TAILSPIN 


Yet, when India secured its inde- 
pendence a few years ago and Pak- 
istan was cut out of Greater India, 
the economy of India went into a 


tailspin, and things have come to} 


such a pass that the Socialist rival's 
of Pandit Nehru claim that the In- 
dians were better off under British 
than under local and independent 
rule The truth, of course, is that the 
culture, the economies and the tech- 
nology of many of the Asiatic coun- 
tries were geared to the colonial 
order. This order, in essence, aimed 
at the cultivation of cash crops for 
export overseas in order to secure the 
foreign exchange with which to buy 
food to feed the workers. Agriculture 
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languished in many of the countries 
of Asia, since peasants were tilling 
the soil with implements 5,000 years 
behind the times. Also—and this is 
the fault of the imperialists — in 
Malaya, India and Ceylon, the re- 
strictions of hundreds of millions of 
acres to rubber, tea and other cash 
crops actually turned countries po- 
tentially self-sufficient in food into 
hungry, food-deficit countries. 

Because they can point to imper- 
ialist abuses, Asian nationalist leaders 
have for decades denounced the for- 
eign capitalist, placing upon his 
shoulders blame for every possible 
evil. The hatred for the outsider has 
blinded the average Asian to the fact 
that the local moneylender with his 
400-percent interest per annum, the 
local capitalist and the local landlord 
were not only less beneficial to the 
economy than the foreign capitalist, 
but that from the peasants and work- 
ers they drained more blod and mar- 
row than seems possible. 


NECESSARY REFORMS 


Basically, the problems facing 
nearly every country of Asia revolve 
about land reform—land to the till- 
ers at fair prices, holdings large 
enough to support a family, and 
cheap rural credit. Improved agri- 
cultural techniques and _ irrigation, 
coupled with the development of hy- 
droelectric plants, could within a few 
decades turn such now-hungry coun- 
tries as India into food-surplus areas 
supporting hundreds of millions of 
peope. These, for the first time -in 
their lives, would then have sufficient 
cash income to purchase sewing- 
machines, cotton textiles, household 
appliances and other consumer items. 

Education, industrial and cultural, 
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is another great need. Today, indus- 
trial efficiency is so low in many 
countries of Asia that the “cheap Ori- 
ental labor” we speak of is, in fact, 
very expensive labor, due to ineffici- 
ency. Another factor in Asia’s poverty 
is the disproportion between produc- 
ers and parasites. The parasitical na- 
ture of the economy is such that no 
amount of economic improvement 
can raise the standard of living for 
the common man without sweeping 
changes in life and cultural habits. 
Thus, in one large Asiatic country, 
there are 4 million industrial work- 
ers; 40 million poverty-stricken, land- 
less peasants; 10 million domestic 
servants; and tens of thousands of 
storekeepers, moneylenders and land- 
lords who sweat the workers and 
peasants and have a horde of non- 
productive servants scurrying this 
way and that. The little group of lit- 
erate politicians, businessmen and 
moneylenders who sit at the top of 
this economically parasitical heap 
talk of democracy, but their talk 
rings hollow to the workers and the 
peasant who have just about suffi- 
cient skin to keep their bones to- 
gether. 


COMMUNIST OFFERS 


It is into this groaning mass of 
peasants and workers that the Com- 
munist politician comes. He offers 
them land: “Kill the landlord, divide 
the land, and let the peasant rule.” 
To the little peasant, that is quite 
obviously a jolly good idea. As we 
know from the lesson of China and 
from the progress of the Communist 
movement in some other Asian coun- 
tries, the program is so simple and 
so effective that it constitutes one of 
the major revolutionary techniques 
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of the Cominform in its plans for the 
conquest of Asia with its vast store- 
house of men and raw materials. To 
the intellectual and the student, the 
Communist offers the pattern of Rus- 
sia: economic and political control 
of the several countries by the Com- 
munist party, collectivization of 
farms and the instruments of pro- 
duction, the installation of an élite 
bureaucracy to take the place of for- 
mer foreign rulers and the “native 
capitalists.” Here again the lesson of 
China shows that the intellectual and 
the student are attracted to com- 
munism because of a real desire to 
benefit the broad masses and to win 
positions of power and responsibility 
denied to them under the colonial 
system. 

Anyone who reads the text of the 
several treaties signed between Red 
China and the Soviet Union knows 
full well that the Communist pattern 
in Asia does not reveal its true co- 
lonial intent. In Manchuria, for in- 
stance, under the agreements, food 
and raw materials flow to the Soviet 
Union while consumer goods flow to 
China in return. The Russian im- 
perialist pattern is the same as the 
European. The Soviet promise for 
Asia is merely to replace European 
colonialism with Soviet colonialism, 
to replace European imperialism with 
the Russian brand of ideological and 
cultural imperialism. 


ANTI-WHITE PREJUDICE 


To return to the subject mentioned 
at the beginning of this article—dis- 
crimination because of color: in sell- 
ing to Asia the Soviet message, the 
Communists can and do appeal to 
the anti-white and anti-European 
prejudices of the Asian population. 
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It is my belief that Asia is predis- 
posed to accept Soviet propaganda 
rather than listen to the West be- 
cause of this basic color prejudice. In 
years gone by, it may be recalled, 
when Stalin met Asian representa- 
tives, he pointedly used the phrase 
“We Asians. . . .” One of the most 
powerful aids to Stalin’s plans is now 
found in a Red China that ap- 
proaches other Asiatic countries as a 
friend and brother, as a fellow non- 
Caucasian Power. Since the Red 
Chinese took over in Asia, Soviet 
propaganda throughout the continent 
has stepped up its racist propaganda. 
While formerly the Soviets talked of 
“capitalists,” now the Communist 
pamphlets read “white capitalists.” 
To counter the Red propaganda, 
an intelligent program of aid is neces- 
sary. What Asia really needs now 
is not so much money as ideas and 
know-how. If the West is serious in 
giving aid to Asia, such aid will in- 
clude money for teachers to educate 
the tens of millions of illiterates. Aid 
from the West should include precise 
information about the building and 
operation of credit unions, trade un- 
ions, producer and consumer coop- 
eratives, not to mention biodynamic 
farming, new dietary practices, pub- 
lic-health centers and so forth. The 
West has the revolutionary techni- 
ques that can accelerate the demo- 
cratic revolution throughout Asia. 
Our only hope of a free and demo- 
cratic Asia is to help develop an 
Orient whose workers and peasants 
can shake off the shackles of illiter- 
acy and economic exploitation. If 
proper aid is now given, the people 
of Asia can build strong national 
economies capable of sustaining 
themselves, and will reject the Com- 
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munists as well 
exploiters. 


as other foreign 


Above all, however, particularly 
in our OWN case, we cannot go to 
Asia with clean hands until we have 
done everything possible in the Unit- 
ed States to eliminate racial and re- 
ligious discrimination. The Mexican, 
the Puerto Rican, the Negro and the 





other racial and religious minorities 





in the United States must be accord- 
ed the same civil rights as any other 
sons of God. Unless we assure Asia 
by deeds, not words, that there is 
racial and religious democracy in 
America, American aid to Asia will 
probably just go down the Soviet 
drain, as did so much of our earlier 
aid to China. 
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SUPPORT FOR NAACP—Walter White, executive secretary, accepts with 
gratitude a check for $189.50 in contributions and memberships from the em- 
ployees of the Times Square Post Office, New York City. John Kirby, Jr., 
(left), a postal clerk, is presenting his co-workers’ annual contributions as 
tangible evidence of their support of the NAACP civil-rights program. 
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HAITL INAUGURATES NEW PRESIDENT—Col. Paul Magloire, recently 
elected president of Haiti, speaks at his inaugural in Port-au-Prince on December 
6. The ceremony took place in the National Palace before special embassies 
from 33 foreign countries and the entire membership of the National Assembly. 
Col. Magloire is not a popularly-elected president despite the publicity in the 
United States that he is. As a member of the three-man Junta (Lavaud, Levelt, 
Magloire) Col. Magloire was not eligible under the Haitian Constitution, Article 
133, even to be a presidential candidate 
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® How could this mother explain 
o racial retort to her sons? 


On 


the 


Deck of Old lronsides 


By Wanda Waters 


able vacation; and it could 

have been all that, except this 
incident, like the proverbial “fly in 
the ointment,” which will forever 
mar the beauty and wonder we have 
seen. 

We had decided to splurge on one 
grand trip and, after considering 
various points of interest ‘in the 
United States, thought it best, for 
the sake of our two boys, ages nine 
and eleven, that a historical pilgrim- 
age to the states which had figured 
sO prominently in the birth of our 
democracy would, of course, be most 
beneficial to the children. 

So we toured New York with its 
Grant’s tomb, Statue of Liberty; 
Philadelphia, where the boys stood 
in awe of the gigantic Liberty Bell 
with its deep crack like a bronze vein 
of freedom running through the 
middle; then we scampered on a tour 
of inspection through each of the 
four stories of the charming little 


| was to be our most memor- 


WANDA WATERS, a housewife, lives 
in Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. 
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home where Old Glory was born. 
Our boys stood thoughtfully at the 
old cemetery where so many Revolu- 
tionary patriots lie buried whose 
names fill the pages of our Amer- 
ican history books; and when told 
that now we were on our way to 
Boston, they shouted with glee: 
“Boston must be wonderful, too ” 

Boston, as the historical seat of 
the Revolution, really was wonder- 
ful. This city had everything: The: 
first public library was started there 
by Benjamin Franklin; there was 
Paul Revere’s unusual house and the 
old North Church where the famous 
lantern hung as a signal for him to 
begin his momentous horseback ride 
through the town; there, too, is Bun- 
ker Hill and, getting a well-deserved 
rest in the Boston Navy Yard, — 
Old Ironsides. 


The U. S. frigate Constitution (its 
official name) has served her coun- 
try well since 1798 and been im- 
mortalized in a poem by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. And being a ship, 
it appealed most strongly to our 
two boys, who have played at being 
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sailors on every accessible little pond. 
Here, at last, they were going to 
have the privilege of seeing a world 
famous ship. 


EXCITEMENT GREAT 


I confess that my excitement 
matched that of my children as we 
made our way up the gangplank to- 
ward the top deck of the ship that 
was known to be indestructible, and 
of which it was said, during the battle 
with the Guerriere in 1812, that 
“Her sides are made of iron ” That 
name took and its been called “Old 
Ironsides” ever since. It is now under 
the care of the United States Navy; 
and great care is taken, not only in 
its maintenance, but also to see that 
no enemy agent might reproduce it 
for his purposes. All cameras are 
confiscated before anyone sets foot 
aboard. Here we stood, a family with 
varied emotion of reverence and 
pride while a petty officer pointed 
out various features of interest 
aboard. 

When we got to the center of the 
deck, a Negro sailor, very striking 
and trim in his white duck uniform, 
handed us a historical pamphlet con- 
taining the story of the U. S. Frigate 
Constitution. The boys were delight- 
ed, and the sailor smiled broadly at 
their enjoyment. Then he courteous- 
ly informed us that we would find 
the lower decks very interesting, too. 
I thought how good it was, and how 
thoughtful of the Navy to have a 
member of a racial minority aboard 
“Old Ironsides.” I also thought there 
was no better way to teach my chil- 
dren democracy than to have them 
see white and colored sailors working 
together. 

At that very moment, two sight- 
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seeing buses unloaded at least sixty 
passengers at the pier and they, too, 
hurried up the gangplank to get in 
on the inspection tour. The Negro 
sailor-host, not only did not have 
time to greet each visitor as he had 
us; but, what was more important, 
he could not keep up handing out 
the pamphlets. He tried hard, he 
hurried, but the tourists were com- 
ing upon him faster than he could 
handle them. He called to two gobs 
lounging about on a pile of rope to 
give him a hand. They just laughed. 
He called again, almost pleadingly, 
but they only shifted their position, 
settled themselves a little more com- 
fortably and gave him a depreca- 
tory wave of the hands that elo- 
quently told him — “Go jump in 
the river.” We stood rooted to the 
floor watching this exchange of 
mounting tension while the small 
heads of our two boys moved from 
the white sailors to the Negro, like 
those of spectators at a tennis match. 

“What’s the matter?” called the 
Negro sailor. “You can see I can’t 
take care o’ them all.” 

“Oh, no?” they drawled arrogant- 
ly. 
“No ” said the Negro. “You bet- 
ter give me a hand.” 

“Keep on doin’ it yourself ” yell- 
ed one of the two lazy sailors; while 
the other added in an undertone, but 
audible enough for us to hear, for 
we stood right near them: “Nuts to 
you, you damn Nigger!” 


COMPLETELY SHOCKED 


I was completely shocked, and 
my husband cautioned the “gob” 
severely with: “Watch your lan- 
guage, Bud.” But worst of all, I 
could see the children taking it all 
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in with their mouths open, and there 
was no telling what impressions were 
forming in their little heads. Cer- 
tainly they were not those I had 
wished; finally my nine-year old 
asked: 


HUNTING THE ANSWER 


“Why did he call him that, Dad- 
dy?” I could see my husband, an 
attorney (and a great admirer of 
Abraham Lincoln), just set his lips 
firmly and look away; while I floun- 
dered for an answer because (know- 
ing my boys) I knew that he would 
expect one of me eventually. 

“But what can I say?” I asked 
myself. “How can anyone have an 
answer to a thing like that?” My 
children knew so little about the 


problems and plight of the American 
Negro, since there is not a single 
family living in our suburb of 33,- 
000 residents. 

When I saw his wide wondering 
eyes searching mine, I said quietly: 
“I guess it’s because he’s a Negro; 
and no matter how good, how kind, 
or how smart they are, some silly 
white people are bound to dislike 
them and make things hard for 
them.” 

The older boy looked back at the 
Negro sailor as if he hadn’t noticed 
before that he was colored. “Gosh,” 
he said, “I was wondering what it 
was all about.” 

“He sure smiled nice to us,” com- 
mented the nine-year-old, a little 
wistfully. 
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DID YOU KNOW — 


That the first act of the English Parliament aimed against the African 


slave trade was passed in 1806? 


In 1807 the export and import of slaves within the Britsh dominions was 
made illegal, although it was not until 1838 that slaves in the British West 


Indies finally obtained their freedom. 


* 


* 


That “the black Venus Jeanne Duval” was the French poet Charles Baude- 
laire’s (1821-1867) grand passion for twenty years? 

Mile. Duval, actually a light mulatto, was from the French West Indies. 
Many of the poems in The Flowers of Evil (1857) were written under Jeanne’s 


inspiration. 
Jeanne Duval cycle.” 
* 


Prince Ourousof claims there are seventeen poems in “the 


* 


That sixteenth-century Lisbon counted more than 60,000 Negroes in its 


population of 200,000? 


Nicholas Cleynarts, Renaissance humanist and tutor to the Infante Hen- 
rique, reports in one of his letters that the Negro and mulatto slaves in Lis- 
bon, Portugal, outnumbered the free Portuguese. 
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Editorials 


YESTERYEAR’S HARVEST 


HE year 1950 is past, the harvest reaped, and the soil now lies ready for 

the season of 1951. What did we reap during 1950? It is not easy 
to draw up a balance sheet in race relations. Yet we feel that Negroes 
reaped more wheat than tares. 

The columns of The Crisis have borne witness to the economic, political, 
and cultural advances of Negroes during 1950. The most far-reaching 
achievement was undoubtedly the successful arguing by NAACP attorneys 
and lawyers for Alpha Phi Alpha of the three segregation cases—Sweatt, 
Henderson, and McLaurin—before the United States Supreme Court. On 
June 5 the Court handed down three unanimous decisions ordering the ad- 
mission of Heman Sweatt to the University of Texas law school, abolition 
of segregation at the University of Oklahoma; and the striking down of jim 
crow on railway dining cars in the South. Although these ruling do not in 
themselves bring the millennium, they do remove major barriers to our 
fight on segregation. 

Awarding of the Nobel peace prize to Dr. Ralph J. Bunche is a personal 
achievement which redounds to our credit and which racial barriers would 
have denied Negroes fifteen years ago. There are many talented young 
Negroes who could be easily developed into Ralph Bunches if they had the 
opportunity. Giving them the opportunity is part of our unfilled task for 
1951. 

Often our advances have been tucked away in small news items buried 
as fillers on the inside pages of the daily newspapers. Yet this or that per- 
sonal achievement or appointment is often more indicative of the broad 
sweep of our advancement than the more spectacular headline item. Things 
like the employment of Fred Cooper on a white professional football team 
in Richmond, Va., the awarding of the Prix de Rome to Ulysses Kay; the 
appointment of Dr. Howard McNeill to the Michigan State Board of Regis- 
tration in Medicine; the installation of the Rev. Maurice Dawkins as a 
member of the ministerial staff of the Community Church in New York 
City; or the appointment of Dr. Kenneth McClaine as an assistant in 
medicine at the Columbia University College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Some might call these mere straws in the wind, but they do indicate the 
direction in which the wind is blowing. 

We reaped some tares, too. There was the wholesale courts-martialing 
of Negro Gls in Korea; the recent activities of the Klansmen in the South, 
especially South Carolina; the refusal to renew leases of several tenants in 
Levittown and Metropolitan’s Stuyvesant Town because they entertained 
Negroes; the attempt to burn the home of the distinguished scientist Dr. Percy 
Julian because he had bought in a white neighborhood; and the restrictive- 
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covenant suits which some whites in the Firestone-Florence area of Los 
Angeles, Calif., are bringing against their neighbors because they sold their 
homes to Negroes. Such incidents help to remind us that America must 
still cure her racism. 

Negroes are still involved in a struggle for betterment and equality as 
American citizens. But the fight loses much of its sharp edge of bitterness 
as more and more whites join in the struggle. The year that opens before 
us can be one of even greater achievement. 




























WILSON APPOINTED 


NE thing that heartens us about mobilization is the President’s appoint- 
ment of Charles Edward Wilson, president of General Electric to head 

it. Mr, Wilson is an industrialist who believes that the Constitution applies 
to black as well as white Americans. He chairmaned The President’s Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights; and if he lives up to the recommendations of that 


report On fair employment, we can expect an honest approach to our employ- 
ment problem from the Washington end. 




























SOUTH AFRICAN NATIONALISM 


OUTH African fascism is showings its white hand at a time when the 

“free” countries of the world are talking about a solid front against 
Russian communism. The imminent war crisis is in everybody’s mind, with 
all the uncertainty of outlook for the immediate future; yet no responsible 
voice in the western white world has stood up to denounce the racism of 
Dr. F. D. Malan and his South African Nationalists. Is it because his chief 
victims are black people? How can the “free” Western World expect Asia 
and Africa to listen to their plaints and promises so long as they keep silent 
on South Africa 

Dr. Malan and his Nationalist party have a full-fledged totalitarian phil- 
osophy with a master-race policy as brutal and reactionary as anything ever 
cooked up by the Nazis. But the white press does not seem eager to publi- 
cize the sordid goings on behind God’s back because South African natives, 
Indians, and Colored are the chief victims. In nearly three years of rule the 
Nationalists have passed the Group Areas Act creating closed ghettos for 
non-whites; they have promulgated a Mixed Marriage Act and an Immorality 
Amendment Act banning interracial marriage; they have introduced 
apartheid or racial segregation in railway stations, post offices, and other 
public places; they have tightened up the pass laws; adopted a policy of 
refusing passports to all non-whites who wish to leave the country; and they 
have announced their intention of abolishing the Cape Colored franchise, 
the Native Representative Council, and the three members of parliamnt 
representing Africans in the House Assembly. 

This barbarous policy of human degradation hits a new low even for 
South Africa. We shall never have peace or one world until such savagery 
is destroyed. 
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RECEIVES NOBEL PRIZE—Dr. Ralph Bunche (right) accepts the 1950 Nobel 

Peace prize from Gunner Jahn, president of the Nobel Committee of the 

Norwegian Parliament, December 10, at Oslo university, Norway. Dr. Bunche 

was honored for his work as United Nations mediator in ending the Palestine 

war. At the ceremony he said, “May there be in our time a world of peace in 

which we, the people, make full use of the possibilities which are in us, a world 
of freedom and equality among all men.” 
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DID YOU KNOW — 


That in the Middle Ages white slaves from Europe were an important 
article of export to the Orient? 
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ASSISTANT FIELD SECRETARY Herbert Hill (right) is received by Governor 

Luther Youngdahl of Minnesota. Governor Youngdahl praised the work of the 

NAACP. See page 43. BOTTOM: Skill workers who have secured employment 

through the efforts of the Baltimore, Md., branch of the NAACP work on a 
state construction job at Morgan college, Baltimore. 
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Cecil Photo S 


SOME OF THE LEADERS in the Savannah, Ga., branch after listening to a 
stirring address by Dr. Boyd. Others in the picture (front row, L to R) are 
Dr. Philip Cooper, treasurer; W. W. Law, member of the NAACP board of 
directors and branch president; Dr, Boyd, and Henry Ward, youth council presi- 
dent. Second row: Atty. Julius Williams, Jr., legal redress chairman; Dr. Ralph 
Gilbert, former branch president; Dr. H. M. Collier, Jr., education chairman; 
Rev. J. S. Bryan; John Delaware, membership chairman; and Connie Wimberly, 
vice-president, 
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Along the N.A.A.C.P. 
Battlefront 


MILITARY 


Marshall to Japan: Thurgood Marshall, special counsel, has made appli- 
cation for a military permit to enter Japan in order to aid 24th Infantrymen 
convicted in courts-martial cases. 

Appeals for aid from imprisoned Negro soldiers and reports from war 
correspondents, returned officers, and enlisted men indicate that many of 
the convicted GIs have been victims of racial discrimination. Sentences 
imposed by courts-martial in the war zone range from ten years imprison- 
ment at hard labor to death. Defense of these soldiers is the first item on 
the legal defense agenda of the Association. 

Gilbert Case: Further action on behalf of Lt. Leon Gilbert, whose death 
sentence was commuted by President Truman to twenty years in prison, will 
be pushed to the limit by the Association. A conference was held in Wash- 
ington in November between NAACP attorney Frank Reeves and Judson 
Ruch, of York, Pa., the attorney retained by Mrs. Gilbert. The lawyers 
agreed to act as co-counsel for the convicted officer in all future handlings 
of his case. 

Reeves and Ruch are studying the opinion submitted to the President 
by the Judicial Council of the Judge Advocate General’s office for a deter- 
mination of the course of action to be followed in working for Gilbert’s 
freedom. 

Meanwhile, the Judge Advocate General’s office has granted permission 
to the Association’s lawyers to represent other convicted servicemen who 
have requested such aid. “This office has no objection to your organization 
appearing in any case at the request of the accused,” Colonel William P. 
Connally, Jr., assistant Judge Advocate General wrote. “You may be sure,” 
he continued, “that this office will cooperate to the maximum degree con- 
sistent with an orderly and prompt administration of its functions.’ 


LEGAL 


Fights Levittown Ouster: Judge Percy D. Stoddard of the Supreme 
Court of New York for Nassau county has ordered Levitt and Sons, Long 
Island builders, to show cause why a temporary injunction should not be 
issued to restrain them from evicting from the community of Levittown 
two families who have played host to Negroes. 

The action was taken pending disposition of a suit filed by the Associa- 
tion on behalf of Mr. and Mrs. Julius Novick and Mr. and Mrs. Adolph 
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Ross, whose leases are not being renewed. The NAACP charges that the 
two families are being evicted because last July they invited Negro children 
from nearby Hempstead to play with their children. 

Last year, the Federal Housing Administration compelled the builders 
to remove a written restrictive covenant from deeds and leases in Levittown 
after pressure by the NAACP and other groups. Despite a Supreme Court 
ruling declaring such covenants unenforceable, Levittown continues to 
adhere to its lily-white policy and Negro families still cannot buy or rent 
homes in the development. 


DISCRIMINATION 


Asks No Jim-Crow: A request that the federal government set up ap- 
propriate safeguards against segregation and discrimination at the proposed 
H-Bomb installations in South Carolina was made in December by Clarence 
Mitchell, director of the Washington bureau. 

In a letter to Gordon Dean, chairman of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission, Mr. Mitchell asserted that in all atomic installations 
thus far, “we have seen extensive discrimimation based on race.” These 
conditions prevail in the southwest, in Tennessee, and in the northwest, he 
said, adding that federal territory in all of these areas has become the scene 
of “disgusting segregation in housing, denial of job opportunities and a denial 
of the use of various facilities.” 

“We ask now,” the NAACP official declared, “that . . . there be no 
discrimination in the housing facilities . . . in the [South Carolina] area. 
We ask also that there be no discrimination in the job opportunities of that 
section. We ask further that in the use of facilities there be no segregation 
of race. 

“While this matter is still in the blue print stage, it is very important that 
the federal government make certain that the racial patterns of the State of 
South Carolina will not be imposed in the territory which is used for the 
production of the ‘H’ Bomb.” 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


2 Tate SR am 2 
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Emergency Funds: More than $2,000 has been raised for the NAACP | 


Legal Defense and Educational Fund, Inc., by a special committee appointed 


by Dr. E. A. Johnson, president of the Louisiana state conference of the | 


NAACP, to assist the Association in its financial emergency. 

Working both within and outside of NAACP branches throughout 
Louisiana, the special committee, under the chairmanship of Mrs. Mildred 
C. Byrd, has set a goal of $4,000 in its fund-raising efforts. 

During the past week, the Legal Defense Fund has also benefited by a 
gift of $200 from the Max Ascoli Fund, Inc., of New York City. A con- 
tribution of $250 was made by Dr. E. R. Alexander of New York City 
through the Committee of 100, a group of outstanding citizens organized 
for the support of the NAACP legal program; and a check for $100 from 
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Lucy Ward Stebbins of Berkeley, California, was received through the 
NAACP west coast regional office. 

Contributions received by the NAACP during the first week in December 
include $2,500 from the United Steelworkers of America, CIO; $250 from 
the Metropolitan Mutual Assurance Co. of Chicago; and $100 from Isadore 
Martin of Philadelphia. 

An editorial in the New York Herald Tribune on December 2, calling 
attention to the Association’s financial crisis, brought contributions totalling 
$300 within the first three days after it appeared. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Here and There: Branch director Gloster Current toured branches in the 
midwest, southwest, and the southeast during November and December, 
addressing mass meetings and conferring with branch executive officers. 
Executive secretary Walter White went on a speaking tour of the midwest 
in November, addressing the closing mass meeting of the Oklahoma state 
conference on November 17. 

In December Mr. White addressed the second annual convention of the 
International Union of Electrical Workers (CIO) meeting in Milwaukee, 
Wisc. Mr. White cited the racial arrogance of Europeans and Americans as 
one of the root causes of war. 


Cr" x DOD 


DID YOU KNOW — 


That the first exhibition of African Negro sculpture was held in Paris 


) thirty-two years ago? 


Though the esthetic value of African Negro sculpture was discovered by 


| Maurice de Viaminck in 1904 when he bought two polychromed Negro 
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statues, Negro art did not conquer Paris until a few years after World 
War I. African sculpture was such a sensation that Vlaminck, Derain, Picasso, 
Braque, and Max Jacob all went through a Negro period, and it was through 
this group that African art exerted its tremendous influence upon modern 
art. 


“African Negro art,” of course, is a misnomer; as vague as the term 
“European art,” since each African people has its own art style. The dif- 
ference between an Ife terra cotta head from Nigeria and a Baluba female 


figure from the Belgian Congo is as great as that between Brancusi’s “Mlle 
Pogany” and Verrocchio’s “David.” 
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What the Branches 
Are Doing 


Florida: Delegates from as far west 
as Pensacola and Panama City, and as 
far south as Perrine and Ft. Myers, 
gathered at the Greater Bethel Baptist 
church, Tampa, during Thanksgiving 
week-end for the tenth annual meeting 
of the Florida state conference of 
NAACP branches. 

General theme of the conference 
was “Bringing Benefits of Recent Court 
Decisions to the Local Level,” and the 
conference went on record as endors- 
ing the policy of the national office in 
seeking full integration in the use of 
all public facilities. 

Among the speakers at the meetings 
were Atty. Horace Hill, Daytona 
Beach; Eugene Montgomery, S. C.; 
George Ponty, University of Florida 
student; Hon. F. S. Pittman, state 
superintendent from Hillsborough 
county; Daniel Byrd, assistant field sec- 
retary NAACP; and Rev. James Hin- 
ton, president of the South Carolina 
state conference NAACP. 

Awards to winners in the popularity 
contest among branch president went 
to Tri-City and Brevard county, which 
reported $58.59 and $50 respectively. 
District number five, under the leader- 
ship of Capt. L. E. Hall, won highest 
honors among the district by reporting 
$679.49 during the year for the sup- 
port of the state conference. Branches 
which have already paid their quotas 
for 1950 are Hallandale, Seminole, and 
Tri-City. 

Conference officers for the coming 
year are: Rev. W. J. Black, Lake 
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Wales, president; Matthew Gregory, 
Tampa, and Atty. Horace Hill, Day- 
tona Beach; vice-presidents; Mrs. M. 
L. Mike, Leesburg, recording secretary; 
Mrs. Golic Lang, Fruitland Park, as- 
sistant secretary; Rev. K. S. Johnson, | 
Sanford, treasurer; Harry Moore, 
Mims, executive secretary; R. V. Grip- 
per, Orlando, youth director; Atty. W. 
A. Fordham, Tampa, chairman of 
legal committee; and E. E. Broughton, 
Tampa, chairman of finance committee. 
Next year’s conference will be held at 
Daytona Beach. 


Illinois: The Chicago branch says 
that Judge William Daly did a com- 
plete about-face when the Association 
entered the case of the six South Chi- 
cago hoodlums vs. Mr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Calister Carson. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carson, who had been 
brutally assaulted at a White Castle 
hamburger shop near their home, asked 
Judge Daly to issue warrants against 
the attackers, but he would issue only 
two of the eight drawn up. And then 
he booked the defendants only on dis- 
orderly conduct charges despite the 
brutality of an attack which had re- 
sulted in a miscarriage for Mrs. Car- 
son. 

When the case first came into court 
Judge Daly had addressed the plaintiffs, 
Mr. and Mrs. Carson, as if they were 
the defendants instead of the victims. 
But when the branch entered the case 
with Atty. Clinton Sims, the judge 
changed his tune. 





The Chicago branch has petitioned 
the Chicago Library Board to bar cir- 
culation of Life magazine’s lily-white 
pictorial history of World War II. 

Membership campaign of the branch 
closed on October 29, with an addition 
of at least 3,000 new members to the 
branch. 

Assistant field secretary Herbert Hill 
reports the following financial con- 
tributions from the trade-union move- 
ment in the Chicago area: Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men of North America (AFL), $500; 
Chicago Joint Board Retail Clerks In- 
ternational Union (AFL), $250; Local 
719 UAW (CIO), $100; Chicago Joint 
Council Building Service Employees In- 
ternational Union, $100; Local 356 
Federated Hotel Waiters Union, $100; 
Local 444 Hotel, Restaurant and Bar- 
tenders (AFL), $100; Local 79 
IOGWU, $25; and Executive Board of 
Minnesota State CIO Council, $25. In 
addition to the monies, the labor move- 
ment enrolled several hundreds of their 
own members. 


Indiana: The South Bend , branch 
reports that three local Negroes were 
appointed last fall to positions in the 
South Bend public schools. Ruby Jar- 
rett is on the pupil-personnel staff and 
is responsible for counselling and guid- 
ance of elementary, junior, and senior 
high school students. Miss Jarrett, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
White, received her B. S. degree in 1948 
from Indiana University, and in 1950 
her M. S. in personnel guidance from 
the same university. 

Peggy Jean Flowers has been ap- 
pointed to teach physical education and 
science. She is the dauhgter of Mr. 
and Mrs. C. B. Flowers, and holds the 
B. S. degree in education from In- 
diana. University. 

Herbert Lewis, Jr., teaches physical 
education, science, and English at the 
Linden junior high school. He is the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Lewis, 
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Sr., and holds a B. S. degree from 
Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. Mr. Lewis served as second lieu- 
tenant in the Army Air Force for two 
and a half years, and was attached to 
the 332nd Pursuit Squadron. 

This is the first time Negroes have 
ever been appointed to positions in the 
South Bend school system. 


Minnesota: After Herbert Hill, as- 
sistant field secretary of the NAACP, 
met with Governor Luther W. Young- 
dahl of Minnesota in November, the 
Governor issued the following state- 
ment: 

“It has been most gratifying to note 
the historic victories that have been 
achieved in recent months in securing 
equal educational facilities to Negro 
citizens. 

“I am pleased to observe the vital 
contribution the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple is rendering on behalf of democ- 
racy in furthering these educational ad- 
vances, and note with great personal 
satisfaction that over 1,000 Negroes 
are, for the first time, attending state 
universities that have been previously 
barred to them. 

“IT urge all fellow citizens who 
cherish the precepts of democracy and 
social justice to actively support the 
work of the NAACP and to assist it 
in its important fight to build a stronger 
and better nation.” 


New Jersey: The Plainfield branch 
through its emergency-fund-raising 
committee headed by Mrs. Esther Dil- 
lar and Mrs. Agnes Durrah has raised 
$546.08 to aid the national office. The 
branch went over the top in a drive 
which began on September 17 and 
closed October 29. Contributions were 
received from churches, lodges, civic 
groups, and individuals throughout the 
community. 


New York: The Albany branch en- 
tertained the New York state confer- 
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YOUTH LEADERS from NAACP youth councils and college chapters met at 
Howard university, December 8-10, to examine the Association’s youth program 
for omissions, renovations, and needs for future action. W.W. Law of Savannah, 
Ga., acted as chairman. BOTTOM: Some of the NAACP representatives in 
attendance at White House conference on children and youth December 3-7, 1950. 


SHIRLEY ANN CONYERS, queen of the baby contest sponsored by the 
Chattanooga, Tenn., branch. See page 46. 
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ence November 4-5. One hundred and 
fifty delegates from state branches at- 
tended a conference built around the 
theme of legislation, housing, and inter- 
group cooperation. 


Tennessee: Little Shirley Ann Con- 
yers, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. J. G. 
Conyers of Chattanooga, was crowned 
queen in a baby contest recently spon- 
sored by the Chattanooga branch. She 
represented the First Baptist church in 
the contest, aim of which was to raise 
funds for the local branch. 


SOUTHWEST REGION 


Branches Exceed Quotas: According 
to regional secretary Donald Jones, 
twenty branches in the southwest region 
have exceeded their 1950 membership 
quotas. They are the Arkansas units 
of Cotton Plant and Paris; the Okla- 
homa branches of Blaine county (Wat- 
ongo), Bryan county (Colbert), and 
Weleetka; the Louisiana branches of 


Benton, Bossier, Friendship, Madison 
Parish, St. Charles Parish, Washington 
Parish, and Webster Parish; and the 


Texas branches of Denton, Elgin, 
Franklin, Mansfield, Plano, Port Arthur, 
San Antonio, and Victoria. With 
branch membership goals of 950 mem- 
bers, these units have so far enrolled 
1411 members. 


Natchitoches: Two presidents of 
Louisiana branches, T. D. Eugene of 
Norco, head of the St. Charles Parish 
branch, and B. W. Williams of Minden, 
Webster Parish branch president, have 
drawn praise from state NAACP presi- 
dent Dr. E. A. Johnson of Natchi- 
toches, La., for “the excellent work 
these men have performed in pushing 
their branches beyond the membership 
goals set for them by the national 
office.” 

As of October 16, the St. Charles 
branch, with a quota of 50 members, 
had reported 72 to national head- 
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quarters; and the Wester Parish branch 
had reported 190 on a quota of 100. 

Sweatt Victory Fund: When Bishop 
college students and faculty closed their 
campus Sweatt victory fund campaign 
with $1339.81, the total in the fund 
shot up to $4118.43. 

According to information received 
from Dr. Joseph J. Rhoads, Bishop 
College president and director general 
of the Sweatt victory fund drive which 
has a two-year gal of $50,000, the col- 
lege fund-raising drive consumed nine 
days, and was marked by individual 
contributions from teachers and_stu- 
dents, enthusiastic campus rallies, and 
money raising functions staged by vari- 
our college organizations and groups. 
The stated goal of the drive was $1000. 
They ‘went over the top by more than 
$300. 

In addition to the good news of the 
Bishop College drive, a check for $100 
reached Mr. Smith’s office from the 
Baptist Missionary and Educational 
Convention of Texas, Rev. Z. H. 
Hickerson, president. This represented 
first payment on a two-year pledge of 
$2000 made by the BM and E Con- 
vention at its recent meeting in Hous- 
ton. Also, a check for $100 was re 
ceived from the Lavaca county branch, 
W. A. Conway, president; and another 
for $20 from the radio class of Mc 
Donald College, Fort Worth. 

“We can now breathe a little easie1 
with the first milestone of the fund 
drive behind us,” commented Mr. 
Smith. “We now have sufficient funds 
on hand to take care of Heman Marion 
Sweatt’s first year expenses of $3,500 
in law school, and the knowledge that 
the Houston Committee of the Sweatt 
Victory Fund, with its goal of $12,000, 
is hard at work along with numbers of 
like groups throughout the state gives 
us assurance that our drive for Sweatt 
and for freedom is well on the way 
toward success. We expect to have the 
first $25,000 raised by the end of the 
year.” 
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College and School News 


SETON HaLL UNIVERSITY (South 
Orange, N. J.) is organizing a sum- 
mer school for American students at 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti. Emphasis will 
be on French language study com- 
bined with social research. Total cost 
is expected to be $500, including 
return air transportation, tuition, 
board, and lodging. 

a 

Robert Tucker is new president of 
the student council at TENNESSEE 
STATE CoLLece. Tucker entered 
State on an Elk scholarship in 1947 
as a freshman. 

* 

The founder’s day address at the 
NATIONAL BaPTIS1 MISSIONARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL was delivered on 
November 23 by Rev. A. L. Porter, 
Jr., pastor of the Piteasant 
Baptist church, Nashville. 

a 


Green 


The sixty-third annual convention 
of the VIRGINIA TEACHERS AsSOCIA- 
TION adopted a resolution putting 
the Association “on record as believ- 
ing that segregation is at the heart 
of discriminatery practices used 
against minority groups in American 
society . . . and pledging ourselves 
as individuals and as an Associa- 
tion to do all in our power to elim- 
inate segregation from American life 
and to support the NAACP in its 
effort to achieve this goal.” Another 
resolution opposed “una!terably the 
segregated Regional Plan of educa- 
tion as proposed by the southern 
governors.” 

Mrs. Irma Blackwell is president 
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MAKING $60 TO $90 WEEKLY 
WORKING FOR MYSELF 
AFTER LEARNING THE 


APEX SYSTEM 


Several yeers ego, the had « war job, but the 
hegen to wonder what to do about her future 
Then, one dey she learned about the amazing 
success of a@ friend who hed completed an Apes 
Beauty Course and was making more then « com- 
fortable living. 

So, she took up the Apex Course. Now. she's 
independent. and is her own boss; owns her own 
home and hes « nice new car. 

Your success in life depends upon your own 
efforts. You heave the ability to make an inde 
pendent living, become your own boss. So here 
it your opportunity, take immediate advantage 
of it. Enroll in an Apex Beauty College now. Dey 
or evening class. 

Beauty Culture is A “Depressioa- 

Proof” Business! 


APEX 


BEAUTY COLLEGES 
New, York, Brooklyn, Newark, Chicago, Phile- 
deiphia, Atlantic City, Boitimore, Washington, 
OC. Richmond, Vo. Atlanta, Go 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


APEX CO. 
INDIANA & ARCTIC AVES. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
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Bethune-Cookman College 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


“A Four-Year Class A College of 
Personality and Distinction’ 


Accredited by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, the State 
Department of Education and approved by 
the United States Attorney General for non- 
quota foreign students; a member of the 
American Association of Colleges, American 
Council on Education; and the Association 
of Church-Related Institutions of Higher 
Learning. 

Offering Courses Leading to the 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees in: 
Elementary Education * Secondary Education 
Home Economics * Business Administration 

With Majors in: 
Physical Education 
Music 
Social Science Pre-Medicine 
Modern Languages Pre-Pharmacy 
TRADES DIVISION 
Carpentry 
Electricity 
Auto Mechanics 


Science 
English 


Tailoring 
Masonry-Brick 
Radio 
Shoe Repairing 
RICHARD VY. MOORE, President 
For further information and bulletin write: 
WILLIAM DuBOSE, Registrar 


BETHUNE-COOKMAN COLLEGE 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 
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JARVIS 
CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


HAWKINS, TEXAS 
ae 
Broad general education emphasized in 
addition to specialized training 
Co-Educational 
Four Year Liberal Arts College conferring 
the A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Accredited by the State Department of 
Education of Texas 
Member of the American Association of 
Colleges 
Maintained and operated by the 
United Christian Missionary Society 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Teacher Education 
Terminal Courses in 
Home Economics 
Business Education 
Vocational Agriculture 
6 
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For Information, Write: 


Dr. John B. Eubanks, President 
or The Registrar 
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of VTA, and J. Rupert Picott exe- 
cutive secretary. 
C7 

Frances P. Coleman of Monrovia, 
Liberia, is one of fifteen foreign stu- 
dents studying at EvANSVILLE COL- 
LEGE (Indiana). She is working to- 
ward a degree in medical technology 
in order that she may join the staff 
of a U. S. public health hospital in 
Liberia. 

= 

President John W. Davis of WEST 
VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE has been 
elected to head the National Edu- 
cation Association’s national com- 
mission for the defense of democ- 
racy through education. He succeeds 
Dr. Harold Benjamin, dean of the 
college of education at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. President Tru- 
man has also appointed Dr. Davis 
as a member of the National Science 
Board, subject to confirmation by the 
Senate, for a term of six years. 

President Davis announces that the 
state board of education has awarded 
the contract to construct a $900,000 
science building at the college. This 
building will enable the college to 
do more significant work in the sci-f 
ences. 

Dr. Herman G. Canady, professor 
of psychology, has just been named 
a diplomate in clinical psychology 
of the American Board of Exam- 
iners in Professional Psychology, Inc. 

A new feature of the department 
of music at WVSC is a rhythm band 
made up of children. It is directed 
by Edward C. Lewis, Jr. 

Main address of the annual schol- 
arship convocation was delivered by 
President Florence Read, of Spel- 
man, when nine ranking students 
won individual scholarship awards. 
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FRANCES PAGE COLEMAN, a stu- 

dent at Evansville college, Evansville, 

Ind. Miss Page is from Monrovia, 
Liberia. 


The college sponsored a world 
problems seminar November 12-13, 
with Dr. Shepherd Witman of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, delivering the main ad- 
dress. Two German educators, Her- 
man Trost and Arthur Bratu, from 
Frankfort were visitors to the col- 
lege on November 21. 

* 

Allen Davis, producer and direc- 
tor of the Old Vic Company of Bris- 
tol, England, met with the university 
players of SPELMAN COLLEGE in No- 
vember. Mr. Davis said that college 
dramatics in England are an extra- 
curricular activity, whereas they are 
usually included in the curricula in 
America. 

a 

The fall lecture series of the 
MOREHOUSE COLLEGE department of 
sociology was opened by Dr. Melvin 
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CHEYNEY 


STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


is a fully accredited member of 

American Association of Teachers Colleges 
PROFESSIONAL courses offered: 
1—Elementary Education: 

Primary Grades 1-3 
2—Elementary Education: 

Intermediate Grades 4-3 
3—Home Economics: 

Elementary and High School.B.S. Degree 
4—Industrial Arts: 

Elementary and High School.B.S. Degree 
Tuition Free to Residents of Pennsylvania 
Graduation from a standard four-year high 
school required for admission 
For further information and catalog write to 
LESLIE PICKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


Atlanta, Georgia 


CLASS A COLLEGE 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 
ABLE FACULTY 


Exceptionally qualified to prepare young 
men to enter the fields of religion, 
medicine, dentistry, law teaching, social 
work, government service, accounting, 
business and technology. Famous within 
recent years for the significant places of 
leadership achieved by its graduates. 
Intellect and character equally stressed. 


B.S. Degree 


B.S. Degree 


For further information address 


THE REGISTRAR 
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BEREAN SCHOOL 


Matthew Anderson, Founder, 1899 
CO-EDUCATIONAL—VOCATIONAL 


Needle Trades and Business 
Day and Night Sessions 


Approved for V. A. Training 


OOOOOOOOS 


Write the Registrar for Bulletin 
1926-30 SOUTH COLLEGE AVENUE 
Philadelphia 21, Pennsylvania 


POST OQOOOOOQOOD 


Louise B. Yergan, Principal 
OOOOOGOOOGOOQOOOH 





COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
& INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


(Wilberforce State College) 
WILBERFORCE, OHIO 
Established 1887 Co-Educational 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
by State, Regional, National Associations 
HERE YOU WILL FIND: 
Opportunity for development of citizenship, 
democratic consciousness, and the demo- 
cratic tradition through Student Self-Gov- 

ernment and Student Activities. 

Character development with non-sectarian 
religious emphasis. 

A scholarly-cultural environment under com- 
petent and capable faculty leadership. 

Fully equipped scientific laboratories for 
study and research. 

Full program of inter-collegiate athletics 
and extensive intramural activities for all 
students. 

A health center with two full time physi- 
cians and a dentist with competent staffs 
to protect and guard the health of stu- 


dents. 
DIVISIONS 


Arts and Sciences 

Pre-professional 
courses 

Business 
Administration 

Education with 

Teacher Preparation 

Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, Recreation 
and Athletics 


For further information write 
REGISTRAR 
State College Wilberforce, Ohio 
non naan anne an anne nneen na 


Home Economics 
Industries 


Music 
Social Administration 


Military Science & 
Tactics 


R, O. Tf... C. 


Wilberforce University 
Wilberforce, Ohio 
(Incorporated, 1856) 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


DR. CHARLES L. HILL, President 


OFFERS WELL~- ROUNDED LIBERAL ARTS 
PROGRAM 


Division of Health and Physical Education 
Division of Humanities 

Division of Natural Sciences & Mathematics 
Division of Social Sciences 

Division of Teacher Education 

(Grants Teacher Certificates) 

R. O. T. C. Unit 


PAYNE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
For further information, write 
F. A. McGINNIS, Registrar 
Box No. 25 — Wilberforce University 
Wilberforce, Ohio 


H. Watson, director of the school 
of religion. 
= 

ATLANTA UNIVERSITY played host 
to the Library Conference Novem- 
ber 9-11. Among the conference 
speakers were Anita Hostetter, exe- 
cutive secretary of the board of edu- 
cation for librarianship of the Amer- 
ican Library Association; Alice 
Lohrer, assistant professor at the li- 
brary school of the University of Il- 
linois; Mrs. Frances Cheney, as- 
sistant professor at the library schoo! 
of George Peabody School for 
Teachers; Dora Barker and Clyde 
Pettus of Emory university; Charlie 
Mae Rollins of the Chicago Public 
Library; and Eric Moore, director of 
the library school at North Carolina 
college, Durham. 

Approximately fifty _‘ librarians 
from thirty-one Negro colleges and 
representatives for the ALA were 
in attendance at the meeting. Much 
of the discussion centered around the 
length of time that should be spent 
at the undergraduate level in library 
education. 

e 

ALABAMA STATE COLLEGE was 
represented at recent professional 
meetings by the following staff mem- 
bers: Mrs. Leola Whitted and Gwen- 
dolyn Saffold, at the IBM school in 
Atlanta; John Duncan, the workshop 
for deans and registrars at Howard; 
Mrs. Carrie Robinson and Frances 
Pollard, library conference at At- 
lanta; and President H. Council 
Trenholm, mid-century conference 
planning committee and the commit- 
tee of lay organizations in behalf of 
federal aid to education. 

8 
Arvella Payne, associate professor 
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of education at the COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS, 
has been awarded the Ph.D. in eco- 
nomics by New York university. Dr. 
Payne holds a B. Ed. degree from 
Clark and an M.A. from New York 
university. Title of her thesis was 
“The Contributions of American Po- 
litical Economists to the Develop- 
ments of American political Phil- 
osophy.” 

The CEIA sponsored a vocational 
education conference in cooperation 
with the Dayton Urban League on 
the campus November 8-9. Anne 
Tanneyhill, director of vocational 
guidance of the National Urban 
League, was the principal speaker. 

2 

Dean William Russell Strassner 
was appointed acting president of 
SHAW UNIVERSITY at the 85th annual 
founder’s day exercise on November 
17. The appointment was announced 
by C. C. Spaulding, president of the 
North Carolina Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company and chairman of the 
executive committee of the Shaw 
trustee board. 

Dean Strassner had served as 
chairman of the interim administra- 
tive committee since February 1, 
1950, at which time former Presi- 
dent Robert P. Daniel assumed his 
duties as president of Virginia state 
college. He is a graduate, B.D., from 
Virginia Union university and has 
done graduate work at Andover 
Newton, from which he holds an 
M.S.T. degree, and at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary and Teacher’s Col- 
lege, New York City. 

Annual founder’s day address was 
delivered by Dr. Leary Perry, a 
Shaw graduate and a prominent phy- 
sician of Fayetteville, N. C. 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Atlanta, Georgia 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Offers courses leading to the Master's 
degree in the fields of biology, chem- 
istry, economics, English, French, history, 
Latin, mathematics, political science and 
sociology. 

THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
a graduate school offering a two-year 
curriculum for prospective social work- 
ers, leading to the degree of Master of 
Social Work or to the professional 
certificate. 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SERVICE 


requiring college graduation for admis- 
sion and offering a curriculum leading 
to the degree of Master of Science in 
Library Service. 

THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
a graduate school offering curricula 
leading to the M.A. degree, designed to 
meet the needs of men and women 
who have chosen education as a pro- 
fessional career. 


THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

a graduate school offering thorough 
theoretical and practical training in the 
fields of business affairs, leading to the 
degree of Master of Business Adminis- 
tration. 

THE SUMMER SCHOOL 

in which the Atlanta institutions for 
higher education of Negroes combine 
under the direction of Atlanta University 
to offer courses on both the graduate 
and undergraduate levels. 

Strong Faculty—Limited Scholarship Aid 
For Information Address the Registrar 


Lemoyne College 


The curriculum of LeMoyne Col- 
lege is designed to give students 
a broad general education plus 
specialized training which will en- 
able them to work toward and live 
in an emerging democracy. “A” 
rated by the Southern Association. 


® 
HOLLIS F. PRICE, President 
MARGARET BUSH, Registrar 





Se eee ne 
Tuskegee Ins titute 


Class “A” College 


COURSES OFFERED LEADING TO 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE 
— 

AGRICULTURE 
COMMERICIAL DIETETICS 
EDUCATION 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
HOME ECONOMICS 
MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 
NURSING 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Certificates and Diplomas in Agriculture, 
Commercial Dietetics, Nurse Training 
and Special Trade Courses 


Special Courses in Vocational Rehabili- 
tation for Veterans 


Graduate Study * Veterinary Medicine 
Summer School 


F. D. PATTERSON, President 
For Information Address: The REGISTRAR 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 





MORGAN 
STATE COLLEGE 


Baltimore 12, Md. 


DIVISIONS 


Regular — College of Liberal Arts. Co- 
educational Full-time study on the 
campus, 


Evening — Courses leading to degree of- 
fered in evenings at the Douglass 
High School Building. 


Summer — A six-week Summer School 
Session. Special courses for public 
school teachers. 


<> 
All courses lead to either the Bachelor 
of Arts or Bachelor of Science Degree. 


For detailed information, write or call the 
Registrzr. Telephone: HAmilton 0756. 
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PEGGY FLOWERS, teacher of sci- 
ence and physical education in the 
South Bend, Ind., public schools. 


Thirteen Shaw students have been 
elected for inclusion in the current 
issue of “Who’s Who in American 
Colleges and Universities.” The 
group includes nine seniors, three 
juniors, and one student in the school 
of religion. 

A three-day period of services was 
conducted on the campus by Dr. 
Miles Mark Fisher in connection 
with the annual Shaw _ Baptist 
series. 

* 


The LincoLN UNIVERSITY (Pa.) 
chapter of the NAACP is continuing 
its fight initiated four years ago to 
secure equal rights in Pennsylvania. 
Although specific cases of discrim- 
ination because of race have been 
experienced by both students and 
faculty, the Chester county grand 
jury has so far refused to indict. 

Lincoln has established America’s 
first institute for the study of African 
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FLORIDA A and M COLLEGE 


Tallahassee, Florida 
Established 1887 


Fully Accredited 


The college offers courses of study lead- 
ing to both the bachelor of arts and bache- 
lor of science degree in: 


Agriculture Education 

The Humanities Home Economics 

Sciences Mechanic Arts 

Social Sciences Nursing Education 
Pharmacy 


and 
GRADUATE STUDIES 


Certificates given for trade courses in 


Garbacion Dry Cleaning and 
Cosmetology Laundering 





George W. Gore, Jr., President 
For additional information write 


The Registrar, E. M. Thorpe 
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LINCOLN 
UNIVERSITY 


PENNSYLVANIA 
(1854-1951) 


THE COLLEGE FOR MEN 


An opportunity to prepare for the future 
A fully accredited Liberal Arts College 
And A Graduate Theological Seminary 
Essential training for the 
Professions — Business — Public Service 


ae 
Write to 
The Registrar 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


1800 White’s Creek Pike 


Nashville, Tennessee 
Dr. Ralph W. Riley, President 


Capable Faculty 
Summer School 
Extension Courses 
Healthful Climate 


Courses offered betes to the degrees 
of: 


BACHELOR OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
BACHELOR OF THEOLOGY 
BACHELOR OF DIVINITY 


For information address the Registrar 
ce 
Under the Auspices of 


The National Baptist Convention, 
U.S.A., Inc. 
and The Southern Baptist Convention 


Among the well-known experts 
and consultants in attendance at the 
conference on Africa held in con- 
nection with the opening were the 
following: H. A. Wieschoff, chief of 
the research and analysis division of 
trusteeship of UN; Gabriel Dennis, 
secretary of state, Liberia; M. H. EI- 
Zayyat, cultural attaché, Egyptian 
embassy; Oscar Meier, U. S. State 
Department; William Leo Hans- 
berry, of Howard; Dr. Albert C. 
Barnes, president of the Barnes 
Foundation; J. F. Cook, parlia- 
mentary undersecretary of state, 
England; Jan Goris, Belgian; and 
Nwankwo Chukwuemeka, Howard. 

a 

Librarian James O’Rourke of 
KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE, ad- 
dressed teachers’ associations in con- 
ferences at Middlesboro and Camp- 
bellsville. He also attended the At- 
lanta university library conference 
November 9-11. 

& 

“What the United Nations Means 
to Me” has been chosen as subject 
of the sixth annual state-high-school- 
feature-writing contest conducted by 
the LINCOLN UNIVERSITY (Mo.) 
school of journalism. Prizes totaling 
$150 are open to all high-school stu- 
dents in Missouri. 

President Sherman Scruggs has 
been elected second vice-president of 
the Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. He is the first Negro to 
hold an administrative office of this 
rank in the Association, which 
abolished segregation two years ago. 

Dean Scovel Richardson of the 
university law school is the first 
Missouri Negro to be admitted to 
membership in the American Bar 
Association. 
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MRS. FLOY JOHNSON, teacher of 


music in the College of Education and 
Industrial Arts, Wilberforce, Ohio. 


Helen Phillips, soprano, opened 
the 1950-51 lecture-recital series on 
the campus on November 5. Amer- 
ican education week was observed 
with a special assembly on Novem- 
ber 9, with the principal address 
being given by Dr. H. P. Study, 
superintendent of schools, Spring- 
field, Mo. 

“Old Church—Mexico City,” a 
water color painted by James D. 
Parks, head of the university art de- 
partment, was one of the paintings 
selected by a jury to be shown in the 
1950 Mid-America annual art ex- 
hibition held at the Rockhill Nelson 
Art Museum in Kansas City, Mo., 
November 5-28. 


University enrollment passed the 
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1867 1951 


HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY 


Located in The Nation's Capital 


A COMPLETE EDUCATION ON ONE 
CAMPUS, GRADUATE AND 
PROFESSIONAL 

College of Liberal School of Music 
Arts School of Religion 

Graduate School College of Medicine 

College of School of Law 
Pharmacy Summer School 


College of School of Social 
Dentistry Work 


School of Engineering and Agriculture 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
ATHLETICS—R.O.T.C.—STUDENT 
GOVERNMENT—DEBATING 


468 Teachers © 7,231 Students 
13,330 Alumni @ 26 Buildings 


For Announcements and Permit to Register 
Write 


THE REGISTRAR 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON I, D. C. 


Kentucky State College 


FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 

Est. 1886 
Sixty-two years of educational service 

Accredited Class “A” College 
by The 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 

Co-Educational 
Modern Living Facilities 
Co-Curricular Activities 
Reasonable Rates 


For Additional Information 
Write to 
THE DEAN 





eight hundred mark during the first 
semester when it reached 823, of 
which 438 are men and 385 women. 
Of this number 638 are registered 
in the college of arts and sciences, 
31 in the school of journalism, and 
28 in law. 
& 


BENNETT COLLEGE student-teach- 
ers are experiencing for the first time 
this year a period of practice teach- 
ing that is taking them into seven- 
teen out-of-town and six Greensbor. 

(Continued on page 60) 


Lane College 


JACKSON, TENNESSEE 
1882 1951 
Class “A” College 
Courses offered Leading to 
The Bachelor's Degree 
dob ceetatinseit 
Divisions of 
Natural Science 


Social Sciences 
hides ceeae 


Chester A. Kirkendoll, President 
George L. Thacker, Registrar 


Education 
Humanities 


Talladega College 


Talladega, Alabama 


A. D. BEITTEL, President 
* 


Pm) ot-tc-] er tema La 
Academic Standards and 
Cultural Background 
SELECTED AND LIMITED 
ENROLLMENT 
* 


For Information Write 


bial achEeN 


Sell ROBES on commission to 
church choirs, fraternal organ- 
izations and schools. Small in- 
vestment for samples. Send for 
FREE cloth samples and price 
information. No obligation. 


THOMAS A. PETERSON COMPANY 
2609 Walnut, Dept. Y, Kansas City 8, Mo. 





CAREER ACCOUNTING 
and thorough SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


There is a Big Difterence!.— It Pays to Specialize at a Professionol School 


Yes, there’s a big difference in Pioneer Career Accounting. No irrelevant subjects. 
You REALLY specialize! Come in and SEE FOR YOURSELF. Supervision right in school 


—no home work required. 
ASSISTANCE. 
YOU LEARN. 


Prepare NOW for profitable life work. 
Day-Afternoon and Evening Program. 


PLACEMENT 


Subsistence. EARN WHILE 


ENROLL NOW! — Start January 27, April 9 or June 25, 1951 


Limited Dormitory Accommodations 


THE PIONEER BUSINESS COLLEGE 
627 SO. BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 47, PENNSYLVANIA 


Telephone: PEnnypacker 5-2935 
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Schmitt—Stokes 


A GET-ACQUAINTED TEA for the largest class of foreign students ever to 
be enrolled at Evansville college, Ind., given in the home of President and Mrs. 
Lincoln Hale. BOTTOM: A view of the administration and clinical building 


of the Tuskegee Institute school of veterinary medicine, Tuskegee, Alabama. 
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Book Reviews 


SOUTHERN MORES 


Reprisal. By Arthur Gordon. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1950. Pp. 310. $3.00. 


Actual lynchings, especially where 
innocent victims are involved, must 
tempt many a novelist as sources of 
highly dramatic material. And the ac- 
tual Georgia lynching of four Negroes, 
two men and two women, when only 
one was accused of any crime, presented 
a particularly fascinating array of pos- 
sibilities. Taking this lynching as his 
point of departure, the author has 
woven a taut story of what might have 
happened a year later, when Nathan 
Hamilton, the husband of one of the 
women, returns to take his revenge on 
three men who are obviously guilty. 

These men have been tried for 
threatening and beating a Negro boy 
who has told law enforcement author- 
ities of seeing three white men cleaning 
guns on the night of the lynching. 
Acquitted by the jury despite over- 
whelming evidence of their guilt, they 
drive through the Negro district, wreck- 
ing business establishments and break- 
ing windows. 

Meanwhile, the entire community is 
affected by the collective guilt com- 
plex. No one can be neutral, whether 
it is the judge, whose problems in- 
volved in publicly disapproving of the 
acquittal are never fully exploited; 
Unity Cantrell, who has little experi- 
ence but a certain moral integrity; 
Melady, the Northern reporter, whose 
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interest in the story is only that of 
getting news, but whose sense of fair 
play involves him further; Yancey 
Brown, undertaker and leading Negro 
citizen, friend of Nathan, and worker 
for improving Negro status (with neces- 
sary caution); Shep and Unity’s sister 
Helen, who skirt the issue and try not 
to be involved in it; Bubber Aycock, 
a participant in the lynching, who has 
a Negro mistress but whose prejudices 
are not weakened thereby; Hester and 
John, whose physical defects have 
given them deep psychiatric problems; 
or the various other characters of both 
races. 

Slickly written, Reprisal has drama, 
suspense, authenticity (with the below- 
noted exception), at least two love 
stories, and consistently rapid pace. 
Even the occasional discussions of race 
relations, centering chiefly around the 
Judge, Melady, Unity, and Yancey, 
are so interwoven with the story that 
they do not perceptibly slow it down. 
Oddly enough, Nathan Hamilton, who 
takes reprisal for the lynch-murder of 
his wife, is the least realized of all 
the important characters. The reader 
is far more concerned with seeing the 
sympathetic white characters work out 
their salvation than with his fate, be- 
yond a mild, generalized wish to see 
injustice righted. 

Perhaps this is because in the brief 
passages where Negro characters are 
portrayed, the author seems to have 
used his imagination rather than ex- 
perience for his material, and the re- 
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sult yields a peculiar unreality for any- 
one acquainted with the situation. For 
example, the conversation between 
Yancey Brown and the Negro lawyer, 
Pope, who is obviously intended to rep- 
resent a regional head of the NAACP 
in Atlanta, betrays complete unfamili- 
arity with the organization, ideas and 
working techniques of the Association. 
Moreover, the attitude of the southern 
Negro toward the national office is 
misunderstood and _ misinterpreted. 
There is a naive assumption that Ne- 
groes are organized as underground 
political movements are, with strategy 
planners prepared to move at any point. 
There is assumed a lack of understand- 
ing between southern and northern 
leaders which is not there, however 
different their respective strategies. It 
is incredible that Pope should say, as 
he does on page 154: 


Trouble is, people try to keep hurry- 
ing the tide. New York is the worst 
offender. Hurry, hurry. Magnify in- 


cidents. Put chips on shoulders. Step 

on toes. Demand complete justice, 

complete equality. Not later, Now... 
This, however well it illustrates an 
attitude that the author apparently pre- 
fers, is the result of complete ignor- 
ance as to the relationship between 
northern and southern Negro leaders, 
who unite in aims but divide their 
responsibilities so as to put the more 
militant functions upon those who can 
more safely perform them (those in 
the North). This voluntary and strategic 
division of function can certainly not 
be said to indicate any such basic dif- 
ference of opinion as would be sug- 
gested by the above quote. 

Despite this shortcoming in the rela- 
tively brief passages dealing with Negro 
characters, Reprisal is, on the whole, 
honest and enlightening. At the same 
time, it is one of the most readable 
and gripping novels on race relations 
that has yet been published. 


Maser M. SMYTHE 
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SIMPLE SOULS 


Jesuits for the Negro. By Edward D. Rey- 
nolds. New York: The America Press, 
1949. l+232, $2.50. 

Since Protestantism has come in for 
so much censure for its inconsistent 
preachment and practice as regards jim 
crow, the Catholic Church in America 
has taken on a new interest in the 
Negro, and this volume by Father 
Reynolds is an attempt to show what 
one Catholic order has done for them. 
Although it gives a brief survey of its 
services in Brazil, the Caribbean, and 
Africa, it is devoted largely to a de- 
scription of its work in the United 
States. It consists merely of relating 
how missions were established, mainly 
in the South, and a few remarks on 
the establishment of schools. 

Throughout the book one is im- 
pressed by the very little that the 
Jesuits have accomplished among 
American Negroes, but even from the 
scanty reporting here it is easy to see 
the reason for their lack of success. 
Here is a religion that professes to be 
the only true faith, that believes in the 
unity of individuals both high and low, 
yet its priests were slaveholders and 
abusers of those in bondage, and from 
the inception of its first mission on 
American soil it followed a practice 
of strict jim crow which has been 
adhered to religiously, even in northern 
cities such as Philadelphia, Omaha, 
Cincinnati, San Diego, “Denver, and 
others. From the material here, the 
Jesuits adopted the patronizing air of 
condescension towards Negroes whom 
they looked upon as pious and simple 
souls to be “warned against sin, taught 
to pray, reminded to attend the Sacra- 
ments, encouraged to practice virtue.” 
But nowhere is there mention where 
it became Jesuit policy to vigorously 
combat jim-crow legislation, to encour- 
age Negroes to fight for civil rights, 
and to demand equality for them on all 
levels of American life. There is men- 
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tion of a few Jesuit Fathers who tried 
to take a democratic stand, mainly 
since World War II, but at least in one 
case (not reported in this book), that 
of Father George Dunne of California, 
who fought the un-American practices 
of the Ku Klux Klan. His forthright 
stand in behalf of Negroes earned him 
banishment to some isolated region in 
the Orient. 

There are some statistics here of 
Negro enrollment in Jesuit schools and 
colleges, all of which do not admit 
Negroes. In 1947, there were only 
twenty Negro boys in a total of 
23,494. A reason advanced to justify 
this un-Christian condition is “the char- 
acter of Jesuit schools, which normally 
are classical and moderately scientific 
in their curricula and whose appeal to 
the colored is therefore limited”! The 
same picture prevails for higher institu- 
tions of learning, there being in 1947, 
only 436 Negro students out of 81,794 
enrolled. Actually, the Catholic hier- 
archy has been so consistent in buttress- 
ing jim crow that it at one time had a 
segregated national order, the Federated 
Colored Catholics of the United States, 
since renamed the National Catholic 
Federation and now interracial in com- 
position. There is no mention here, 
of course, of the jim-crow priest train- 
ing school in Mississippi. 

This is not a significant book. It is 
amateurishly compiled and the data 
support the contention that Catholicism 
in America, despite its recently belated 
efforts to do otherwise, has contributed 
greatly to the perpetuation of the 
un-American, un-Christian, and undem- 
ocratic pattern of segregation and dis- 
crimination in the United States. With 
the power that the Pope wields no 
one needs doubt that if he gave the 
order for his minions in America to 
stop practicing jim crow in their 
churches and schools, that he would 
not be obeyed. Thus, until this faith, 
like all others, begins to put into prac- 
tice what it preaches, its priests of the 
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Jesuit Society will never make any 
headway in getting converts among 
the thinking and intelligent Negroes of 
this country. 


HuGH H. SMYTHE 
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COLLEGE NEWS 


(Continued from page 56) 


public schools. Unique feature of 
this training program is that the stu- 
dents will participate in the full 
activities of the schools from open- 
ing to closing time. After finishing 
their six-week teaching interneships, 
they will return to the campus for a 
three-week discussion of the teach- 
ing problems they encountered. 

College celebration of the 1950 
Yule season began with the tradi- 
tional Christmas tableaux, “Living 
Madonnas,” on December 10. A cast 
of sixteen depicted the madonnas of 
all nations, with musical background 
by the freshman choir. 
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Thomas A. 


Mayor 
Cleveland, Ohio, was awarded an 
honorary LL. D. at the university 
convocation of WILBERFORCE UNI- 


Burke of 


VERSITY. Other notables receiving 
honorary degrees were George 
Behner, personnel superintendent of 
the Bell Telephone Company, Cleve- 
land, L.H.D.; Atty. A. L. Kearns, 
vice-president of the Cuyahoga Bar 
Association, LL. D.; and Rev. A. H. 
Jarman, pastor of the Shiloh Baptist 
church, Cleveland, D.D. 

Mavis Garrison of Corona, N. Y., 
has been crowned “Miss Wilber- 
force” for the year 1950-51. An at- 
tractive senior student, Miss Garri- 
son is a major in social administra- 
tion. 
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Dr. William J. Faulkner, dean of 
the chapel at Fisk UNIveERsiTy, has 
attended two recent conferences in 
connection with his work, the execu- 
tive Committee meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of College and 
University Chaplains in New York 
City, and the fifth national assembly 
of the United Council of Church 
Women in Cincinnati. At the New 
York meeting, Dr. Faulkner gave a 
series of talks on social and religious 
subjects. In Cleveland he conducted 
the daily morning worship services 
at the conference. 


The Fisk library has put fifty de- 
luxe artists editions of classics and 
near-classics on display in its second- 
floor foyer. Among the books are 
Gulliver's Travels, Walton’s Com- 
pleat Angler, and Munchausen’s Sur- 
prising Adventures of Baron Mun- 
chausen. 


President Johnson announces the 
appointment of Mary Shane, assist- 
ant registrar, as acting dean of 
women to fill the post vacated by 
Mrs. Thelma Marshall, who is ac- 
cepting a post with the Illinois De- 
partment of Public Welfare. Pearl 
Silvers, senior, was named by the 
President’s state committee of Mis- 
souri to attend the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Decem- 
ber 3. Her name was submitted to 
the committee by her former junior 
high school principal, Mrs. Winifred 
Brown of the James Milton Turner 
school in Kirkwood, Mo. 


Other university announcements 
are the listing of thirteen Fisk seniors 
in the 1951 edition of “Who’s Who 
Among Students in American Uni- 
versities and College,” the two-day 
concert of the Fisk Jubilee Singers 
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at the fifth national assembly of the 
United Councils of Church Women 
in Cleveland, opening of the picture 
of the week series in the new uni- 
versity Van Vechten art gallery, and 
an exhibition of twenty-five crayon 
and charcoal portrait studies of “In- 
dians and Mexicans of Oxaca” by 
Hester Merwin (Mrs. Edward Linds- 
ley Ayers), a Bloomington, In- 
diana, artist. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOLS 


(Continued from page 11) 


effects on Virginia politicians, too. 
They contributed substantially to- 
ward the passage of a piece of state 
legislation unprecedented in  Vir- 
ginia when the 1950 session of the 
state legislature voted a grant of 
$45 million to the schools for 
emergency construction. Other fac- 
tors besides the suits led to this out- 
right gift, as many legislators dub- 
bed it. A long period of inactivity 
in school construction because of the 
depression and the war has left 
most of the school buildings in the 
state in a deplorable condition. Im- 
mediate relief of this situation was 
one of the newiy-elected Governor 
John S. Battle’s campaign promises. 
But legislators admit that the 
NAACP suits had a precipitating 
effect upon the General Assembly. 

Local commentators were quick 
to point out how curious it was to 
find Senator Harry Flood Byrd’s Vir- 
ginia going in for the kind of 
“paternalism” the retrenching senator 
has criticized so scathingly on the 
Senate floor. Yet $45 million is not 
enough to improve Virginia’s schools. 
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The General Assembly also passed 
a bill shifting $11 million from the 
state sinking fund to the literary 
fund, the general fund from which 
the localities may borrow money for 
school construction needs. 

That is not enough either. Ac- 
cording to estimates of the state’s 
division superintendents, it would 
cost more than $400 million to 
bring the schools of Virginia, both 
white and Negro, up to the best 
national standards. No wonder that 
southern educators now turn, with 
touching wistfulness, to the halcyon 
days when the ideal school con- 
sisted of Mark Hopkins, the log, and 
the attentive pupil. 


WASTED TALENT 


I know of no comprehensive study 
showing the ways in which the 
South’s inferior schools rob the re- 
gion of the full development of its 
brains. If such a study is ever un- 
dertaken, I can easily suggest sub- 
ject matter for it. 


It should consider the familiar 
predicament of graduates from 
southern high schools who find 
themselves poorly equipped for 
study in northern colleges. It might 
also discuss the low quality of sci- 
ence education in southern public 
schools as evidenced by the poor 
showing southern students make in 
national science talent contests. Nor 
can such a study overlook what 
many southerners consider one of 
the scandals of the last war: the ten- 
dency for southern white inductees 
to score lower than northern Ne- 
groes on the Army general classi- 
fication tests. And it should include 
such significant items as the recent 
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test of entering students at Virginia 
State College which revealed a fresh- 
men group with fifth-grade average 
reading ability and an average third- 
grade ability in mathematics. @ 

But waste of talent does not stop 
with the pupils. Negro teachers and 
educators in the South lead a life 
of professional frustration. This is 
seen most poignantly, perhaps, in 
the field of school administration. 
When school boards hire Negro ad- 
ministrators, they generally hire peo- 
ple they can handle; men and wo- 
men who will not be running to 
them all the time asking for addi- 
tions or improvements to their 
schools. If a principal is a good ad- 
ministrator, he has to be a man of 
extraordinary fortitude to resist be- 
coming apathetic in face of his 
board’s indifference to betterment of 
his school. For Negro schools in 
the South are schools without hard 
and fast standards. Both accredita- 
tion by the state and even by the 
Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools (the regional 
body that is supposed to see that 
southern secondary schools and col- 
leges are good educational plants) 
becomes almost meaningless. Accre- 
ditation often means that a school 
has been “patched up” sufficiently 
to meet the bed-rock minimum re- 
quirements. It is seldom improved 
beyond that point. 

“Every Negro principal knows,” 
a former principal said, “that once 
his school is accredited, that’s that. 
It'll never get off the accredited list 
no matter what... .” 

This statement will not surprise 
most white southerners. Few of them 
would disagree with Dr. Douglass 
Southall Freeman, the Civil-War his- 
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torian and former editor of the Rich- 
mond News-Leader, who once ob- 
served editorially: 

Do not mistake it: in employment, as 
in education, the entire South is re- 
tarded by its attitude toward the Negro. 
Raise Negro wages, improve Negro 
schools and you change the darkest 
scene in the southern picture. 


INTEGRATION UNTHINKABLE 


Southern school officials will ad- 
mit that trying to maintain separate 
schools raises the costs of public 
education. But unsegregated educa- 
tion is unthinkable, regardless of 
the numerous absurdities that may 
crop up in the separate system. The 
thought of unsegregated schools 
haunts some white southern leaders 
like an ogre. Some, like T. Benton 
Gayle, superintendent of the King 
George county schools, forsee the 
ruination of public education in the 
South if the segregated school is 
abolished. “All the white people who 
could possibly afford to do so,” he 
prophesies, “would send their chil- 
dren to private institutions.” He for- 
sees public schools patronized pri- 
marily by “poor-whites” and Ne- 
groes. 

Even Delegate Armistead L. 
Boothe, the young Alexandria attor- 
ney who introduced the unsuccessful 
bill into the 1950 Assembly to abol- 
ish segregation on Virgiria’s com- 
mon carriers, opines: “If segregation 
in the primary and high schools is 
declared unconstitutional in the near 
future, this declaration will be the 
keynote to tragedy. . . .” (Virginia 
Law Review, November, 1949). 

Despite such predictions, it is pos- 
sible to see the end of segregation 
in the South, if only because the 
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South’s survival depends upon the 
end of a system that denies the re- 
gion the full use of its human re- 
sources, 

Though the equalization suits can- 
not do much to prepare southern 
communities for an unsegregated so- 
ciety, Martin A. Martin believes the 
cases have some socially desirable 
results. By throwing white and Ne- 
gro attorneys and educators together, 
he thinks the suits have given these 
white southerners a rare opportunity 
to learn what Negroes are thinking 
and feeling. 

“When white school boards lo- 
cated white schools in the town, and 
Negro schools way back in the coun- 
try,” Martin explains, “they don’t 
mean to discriminate. They just 
don’t think about it.” 

The suits, at least, force their at- 
tention. For as ingrained as fear of 
the Negro is in many southerners, so 
is their indifference to the Negro. 
Discrimination, as Martin points out, 
has become habitual and automatic. 
Isolated in his section of a divided 
society, the average white south- 
erner has almost no idea of how 
Negroes think and feel. Paralyzed 
by custom and fear, the simplest and 
most direct solution to many of his 
problems escape him the moment the 
question of race is involved. 

Yet somehow, whether by the 
small prickings of school suits or 
the palpable burden on their pocket- 
books, or by federal injunction, 
southerners are going to realize that 
a segregated school system in this 
day and age is an anachronism. They 
will find it impossible to continue 
living in a racially divided society. 
Integration is the first condition for 
the rehabilitation of the South. 





LEGAL DIRECTORY 


The following directory of some of the many lawyers known to us is carried in 
response to numerous inquiries from readers desiring to contact attorney outside their home 
towns. The Crisis maintains no legal bureau, and the N.A.A.C.P. handles only cases 


involving color discrimination, segregation or denial of citizen rights. 


ARKANSAS 
J. R. Booker 


Century Building, Little Rock 
Telephone: 2-4248 


Flowers & Flowers 
Masonic Temple, Pine Bluff 
Telephone: 7171 


CALIFORNIA 


Thomas L. Berkley & Associates 
2975 Sacramento St., Berkeley 2 
1182 Seventh St., Oakland 7 
Telephones: Berkeley 7-7417— 
Templebar 6-3535 


Matthews & Williams 
Charles H. Matthews—David W. Williams 
2510 S. Central Ave., Los Angeles 11 


Telephone: ADams 1-9737—-ADams 1-6712 


Vaughns, Yonemura & Wilson 
1027 Adeline St., Oakland 20 
Telephone: TWinoaks 3-9688 


GEORGIA 


Austin T. Walden - 


200 Walden Bldg., Atlanta 3 
Telephone: Walnut 3536 


ILLINOIS 
William A. Booker 


Suite 410-12, 3456 S. State St., Chicago 16 
Telephone: CAlumet 5-6914 


William Henry Huff 
6532 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Telephone: NOrmal 7-6800 


Loring B. Moore 
180 W. Washington St., Suite 500, Chicago 
Telephone: RAndolph 6-1094 


INDIANA 


Charles Quincy Mattocks 
427 W. 30th St., Mattocks Bldg; 


Indianapolis 8 
Telephone: Wabash 1444; Talbolt 1791 


Henry J. Richardson, Jr. 
157 N. Illinois St., Suites 208 & 209 
Indianapolis 4 
Telephone: Lincoln 2424-2425 


Chas. H. Wills 
N. Michigan St., South Bend 1 


11444 
Telephone: 4-4255 


KANSAS 
Theo. R. Gardner 
51914 N. Main St., Wichita 5 
Telephone: 2-8143 


MARYLAND 


Ernest L. Perkins 
1506 Penn Ave., Baltimore 17 
‘Telephones: MAdison 2091-2617 


MASSSACHUSETTS 


J. Clifford Clarkson 
1597 Main St., Springfield 3 
Telephone: 32533 


MICHIGAN 


Hedbert L. Dudley 
4256 Russell St., Detroit 7 
Telephone: Terrace 2-9134 


Flovd H. Skinner 
Michigan at Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids 2 
Telephone: GLendale 6-1464 


NEVADA 


Emilie N. Wanderer 
114 N. Third St., Las Vegas 
Telephone: 3793 


NEW JERSEY 


J. Mercer Burrell 
23 Howard St., Newark 3 
Telephone: MArket 3-4709 


Clifford R. Moore 
237 Broad St. Bank Bldg. 
143 E. State St., Trenton 8 
Telephone: 6-2711 


NEW YORK 


Aminta C. N. Burnet 
335-7 Edgecombe Ave., New York 31 
Telephone: WA 6-9207 
Also: Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, V. |. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Harold T. Epps 
13 E. Third St., Winston Salem 
Telephone: 3-5571 
tried in OHIO 
ir home 
y cases Charles V. Carr 


2270 East 55th St., Cleveland 3 
Telephone: EXpress 1-3712; 1-3713 


Harry E. Davis 
202 Engineers Bldg., Cleveland 14 
Telephone: MAin 1320 


Clayborne George 
508 Public Sq. Bldg., Cleveland 13 
Telephone: CHerry 1-1835 


Chester K. Gillespie 
508 Public Sq. Bldg., Cleveland 13 
Telephone: CHerry 1-1835 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Theodore Spaulding 
154 N. 15th St., Philadelphia 2 
Telephone: LOcust 1317 


RHODE ISLAND 
Joseph G. LeCount 


103 Westminster St., Providence 3 


TEXAS 


F. S. K. Whittaker 
711 Prairie Ave., Houston 2 
Office: F4895; Home: F0853 


VIRGINIA 


Robert H. Cooley, Jr. 
133 Harrison St., Petersburg 
Telephone: 653 


Willmer F. Dillard 
330 Gilmer Ave., N. W. 
Roanoke 17 
Telephone: 2-2608 


Reuben E. Lawson 
403 Gainsboro Rd., N. W., Roanoke 
Telephone: 9751 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


William F. Moorhead 
Christiansted, St. Croix, V. I. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Willard L. Brown 
Suite 202, Brown Building 
Washington at Jacob St. 

Charleston 
Telephones: 30-341; 21-470 
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A Limited Supply 
of Bound Volumes 


OF 


THE CRISIS 


For 1945, 1946, 1947, 
and 1948 


STILL AVAILABLE 


$3.75 Each Postpaid 


Send Check or Money Order 
for Number of Volumes 


Desired to 


The Crisis Book Shop 


20 West 40th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 











NAACP LEGAL DEFENSE AND EDUCATIONAL FUND, INC. 


Legal Cases and Community Education 
Educational Inequalities 
Housing 
Voting and Registration 
Due Process in Criminal Trials $197,500 


Four regional offices—to be staffed by lawyers and 
legal secretaries 50,000 


Local defense funds—to be used in police brutality 
cases and other local civil rights violations 75,000 


Research 
Legal research already programmed 
Special legal research necessary to general 
program 
Research other than legal 40,000 


Salaries: 5 National Office Attorneys and Secretarial 
help 40,000 


Administrative Expense 
Travel, Supplies, Communications, Rent, Utilities 97,500 


$500,000 


NAACP LEGAL DEFENSE AND EDUCATIONAL FUND, INC. 
20 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


1 am enclosing a contribution of $ 
Name 
Address 


City Zone State 
Please make checks payable to 
Dr. Allan Knight Chalmers, Treasurer 
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I's the ChicanoMeBefenc 


IWORLDSIT GREATES 1 (WEE 


FOR WORLD WIDE COVERAGE OF THE NEWS! 


aa World Famous Columnists —— 


MARY BETHUNE LANGSTON HUGHES 


WALTER WHITE WILLARD TOWNSEND 
and many others all in the 


Ehicaqgo Defender 


BUY IT... READ IT... A BARGAIN IN THE NEWS 
Don't miss a single issue. 


Fill out coupon below and mail today. 


——-—— SUBSCRIPTION VOTE COUPON ——— — 


| hereby agree to subscribe to the Chicago Defender and have 
attached my money order for the following: (Check One) 


~| Two Years - $8.00 Worth 3000 Votes 
Special Offer —| One Year - $5.00 Worth 1000 Votes 
| Six Months - $3.00 Worth 400 Votes 


Please Print 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 


Signature of Subscriber 








SOUTHERN AID 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Incorporated 


is rounding out 


58 years of 


HOME OFFICE BUILDING : ; 
conndetbies continuous operations. 


With the advent of the New Year, this Company 
again extends thanks to its thousands of policy- 
holders and friends for their loyalty and patron- 
age and, likewise, pledges its utmost in Security - 


and Service to them during this and future years. 


Southern Aid Life Insurance Company, Ine. | 
HOME OFFICE: Third and Clay Streets 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


Life, Health, Accident and Hospitalization Insurance | 


DISTRICT OFFICES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT VIRGINIA 
AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 








